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NOTES  FROM  THE  DEAN 


Orbit  first  published  on  school  councils  in  the 
summer  of  ’95  following  the  inaugural  OISE/  UT 
Forum  Series  on  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Learning.  In  that  earlier  issue,  school 
councils  were  briefly  and  tentatively  discussed  as 
one  of  the  “four  engines  of  educational  change” 
proposed  by  the  Commission.  Since  then,  school 
councils  have  been  mandated  for  every  Ontario 
school.  This  Orbit  issue  is  devoted  to  an  in-depth 
exploration  of  the  policy  implementation  process, 
providing  re.search  insights  and  practitioner  sto- 
ries of  this  particular  form  of  parental/community 
involvement  in  school  governance. 

Our  role  at  OISE/UT  in  the  development  of 
this  significant  policy  change  has  been  to  pro- 
vide a forum  for  wide-ranging  di.scussion,  both 
in  print  and  face  to  face,  and  to  continue  the 
re.search  effort  under  the  auspices  of  governmen- 
tal and  other  kinds  of  funding.  Presently,  a num- 
ber of  our  faculty  and  research  staff  are  studying 
school  councils  from  a variety  of  perspectives, 
ranging  from  their  potential  impact  on  school 
environment  and  student  outcomes  to  their  role 
in  education  reform. 

The  Guest  Editors  of  this  Orbit  issue  — 
Joanne  (Zywine)  Quinn,  who  worked  with  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  to  launch 
the  implementation  of  .school  councils  this  past 
year,  and  Rouleen  Wignall,  who  has  conducted 
major  research  studies  on  school  councils  over 
the  same  period  — represent  the  kind  of  practi- 
tioner-researcher partnership  that  OISE/UT 
aspires  to  strengthen  in  the  coming  years. 

Dean  Michael  Fullan 
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ORBIT  THEME  ISSUE  ON  SCHOOL  COUNCILS 


As  Dean  Fullan  notes  in  his  introductory 
comments,  this  issue  of  Orbit  represents  a 
practitioner-researcher  partnership  both  in 
terms  of  the  authors  listed  on  our  table  of 
contents  and  in  terms  of  our  backgrounds 
as  Guest  Editors.  Joarme’s  expertise  in  staff 
development,  and  her  work  with  the  Min- 
istry this  past  year  in  launching  the  imple- 
mentation of  school  councils  in  Ontario, 
helped  us  to  focus  on  our  topic  “from 
inside  out.”  This  grassroots  approach  high- 
lights stories  and  strategies  from  schools 
and  school  systems  in  the  midst  of  imple- 
menting this  new  policy  in  local  school 
governance.  Rouleen’s  experience  and 
knowledge  as  an  educational  researcher 
provided  a counterpoint,  reminding  us  to 
treat  school  councils  as  a pohcy  innovation 
intended  perhaps,  but  not  guaranteed,  to 
increase  parental  involvement  and  enhance 
student  learning.  Our  collaboration  has  pro- 
vided a creative  tension  which  runs 
throughout  the  issue,  representing,  we 
think,  the  energy  and  resourcefulness  of 
educators  engaged  in  front-line  implemen- 
tation and  the  insight  of  researchers  and 
practitioners  who  continue  to  reflect  on  the 
complexities  of  educational  change. 

We  began  this  project  nearly  a year  and 
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a half  ago  just  as  the  new  Conservative 
government  was  starting  to  tackle  the 
provincial  deficit  and  to  target  education 
for  cutbacks.  All  of  us  who  work  in  the 
field  — as  teachers  or  administrators,  as 
consultants  or  as  researchers  — have  been 
deeply  affected  by  this  process.  As  budgets 
were  reduced,  again  and  again,  and  familiar 
infrastmctures  of  administration  and  gover- 
nance were  re-engineered,  many  of  us  also 
feared  for  our  education  system.  And  yet 
the  Orbit  articles  for  this  School  Councils 
issue,  perhaps  more  slowly  than  in  other 
years,  came  in  — a sign  to  us  both  of  the 
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resihency  of  educators  and  of  the  spirited- 
ness of  the  school  principals  and  central 
office  administrators  who  are  implement- 
ing, in  addition  to  school  advisory  councils, 
a number  of  other  government-mandated 
policies  regarding  curriculum  and  central- 
ized assessment.  We  are  very  grateful  to  all 
our  authors  for  taking  the  time  (where  did 
they  find  it?)  to  write  for  this  issue. 

The  publishing  strategy  for  this  issue  is 
straightforward:  the  first  section  outlines 
the  background  of  school  councils  in  the 
province  and  reports  on  some  of  the  early 
research;  the  second  section  highlights  the 
experience  of  four  Ontario  schools;  and  the 
third  section  details  some  practical  strate- 
gies for  building  community  involvement, 
extending  outreach  to  diverse  community 
groups,  and  designing  training  for  school 
council  members.  The  issue,  as  a whole,  is 
framed  by  Joanne  and  Michael  Fullan’ s 
article,  which  cautions  us  to  implement 
school  councils  which  will  make  a differ- 
ence to  our  students,  and  not  simply  con- 
form to  policy  requirements,  and  Rouleen’s 
article  which  draws  from  research  to  help 
us  establish  authentic  school-community 
partnerships. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  the  issue! 
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SECTION 


OVERVIEW 
OF  THE 
ISSUES 


Through  Policy 
Program 

Memorandum  122, 
the  Ministry  has 
required  that  each 
school  establish  an 
advisory  body  — a 
school  council  — 
involving  parents  and 
guardians  of  students 
enrolled  in  the 
school,  community 
representatives,  a 
student  (mandatory  in 
secondary  schools), 
the  principal,  a 
teacher,  and  a 
member  of  the 
non-teaching  staff. 


Schools  Councils 

Non-Event  or  Capacity  Building  for  Reform? 


By  MICHAEL  FULLAN 

Dean,  OISE/UT 

and  JOANNE  (ZYWINE)  QUINN 

Director,  Continuing  Education,  OISE/UT 


The  establishment  of  school  councils 
with  parent  and  community  participation 
in  advisory  or  decision-making  roles  is 
an  international  phenomenon  of  major 
proportions.  What  can  we  make  of  these 
developments? 

As  with  many  other  complex  innova- 
tions, it  is  very  easy  to  be  misled  by  the 
rhetoric  of  school  councils,  or  to  become 
engaged  in  implementing  the  policy  with- 
out having  a clear  idea  of  its  purpose.  We 
believe  that  it  is  essential  to  think  of  school 
councils  as  a means  to  desired  educational 
ends,  and  to  keep  asking  the  question  of 
what  those  particular  ends  should  be.  Com- 
plex innovations  often  unwittingly  become 
ends  in  themselves  — what  we  call  the 
“compliance”  response  to  the  policy. 

When  one  looks  more  closely  at  the 
possible  goals  to  which  school  councils 
might  be  the  means,  it  is  not  at  all  self- 
evident  what  goals  we  are  talking  about. 
For  example,  to  increase  the  presence  and 
influence  of  parents  and  community 
members  in  local  decision-making  at  the 
school  level  probably  is  desirable,  but  on 
close  examination  this  is  only  a means  to 
some  other  undefined  end. 

We  make  a key  distinction  between 
school  councils  as  ends  in  themselves  (the 
compliance  orientation)  and  school  coun- 
cils as  a means  to  the  larger  mobilization  of 
a greater  partnership  between  parents/com- 


munity and  school  to  enhance  the  learning 
of  all  students  (the  capacity-building  orien- 
tation). Our  prediction  is  that  most  school 
councils  will  go  the  way  of  ends  in  them- 
selves (because  it  is  easier  to  focus  on  mere 
compliance)  and  not  the  way  of  mobilizing 
greater  partnerships  that  will  actually 
enhance  learning  of  students  (because  it  is 
harder,  much  harder  to  build  new  relational 
capacities  between  parents/community  and 
schools). 

Look  what  has  happened  so  far  with  the 
Ontario  Royal  Commission’s  {Love  of 
Learning)  recommendations  on  school 
councils  (released  in  January  1995).  The 
Commission’s  analysis  and  report  took 
some  pains  to  stress  that  their  recommen- 
dation involved  councils  as  one  of  the  key 
“engines”  of  reform,  which  would  be  part 
and  parcel  of  mobilizing  school  and  com- 
munity resources  to  help  address  the  daunt- 
ing task  of  teaching  all  students  in  today’s 
different  environment.  Instead,  policy  ini- 
tiatives appear  stalled  at  the  superficial, 
structural  requirement  of  installing  coun- 
cils in  each  school. 

Community  Involvement  that 
Makes  a Difference 

By  making  the  distinction  between  struc- 
tural compliance  and  resource  capacity- 
building, we  hope  to  provide  compelling 
reasons  and  some  strategies  for  getting 
back  on  track  in  promoting  new  multi- 
faceted partnerships  between  schools  and 
communities. 

What  is  a compliance  orientation  to 
policy?  A school  could  respond  to  the 
policy  requirement  on  school  councils  by 
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ensuring  that  the  council  has  the  requi- 
site membership,  that  members  are 
selected  in  the  appropriate  manner,  that  it 
meets  the  required  number  of  times,  that 
the  council  develops  a mission  or  char- 
ter, and  the  like.  In  short,  there  could  be 
full  compliance  with  the  policy.  These 
actions,  however,  have  nothing  directly 
to  do  with,  and  will  not  affect,  teaching 
and  learning  in  the  school.  How  could 
they?  They  are  too  remote  from  the 
many  causal  connections  that  must  be 
affected  if  there  is  to  be  a larger  scale 
change  in  teaching  and  learning. 

A more  promising  approach  is  to  see 
school  councils  as  an  opportunity  for 
capacity-building  — that  is,  to  develop 
greater  commitment  and  resources  for 
improving  teaching  and  learning  in  the 
school. 

First,  this  involves  recognizing  the 
emergence  of  school  councils  as  part  of  a 


We  believe 
that  it  is 
essential  to 
think  of 
school  councils  as  a means 
to  desired  educational 
ends,  and  to  keep  asking 
the  question  of  what  those 
particular  ends  should  be. 


— Michael  Fullan 


systemic  shift  in  the  relationship  between 
the  communities  and  schools  that  is  both 
inevitable  and  that  contains  the  seeds  of  a 
necessary  realignment  with  the  family  and 
other  social  agencies.  Put  another  way,  we 
do  not  take  school  councils  literally,  but 
would  see  them  as  the  tip  of  a more  com- 
plex and  powerful  iceberg.  Systemic 
thinking  says  that  boundaries  need  to  be 
more  permeable  and  operate  in  interaction 
and  with  mutual  influence  if  there  are  to 


be  any  deeper  improvements. 

Second,  and  to  be  much  more  specif- 
ic, research  and  best  practice  are  abun- 
dantly clear:  nothing  motivates  a child 
more  than  when  learning  is  valued  by 
schools  and  families/community  working 
in  partnership.  Furthermore,  you  can  do 
something  to  improve  this  relationship 
through  deliberate  action.  For  the  same 
reason  that  site-based  management 
(involving  teachers)  bears  no  relation- 
ship to  changes  in  the  culture  and  learn- 
ing of  the  whole  school,  the  presence  of 
school  councils  per  se  does  not  affect 
student  learning.  The  establishment  of  a 
council  involving  a handful  of  parents 
(not  to  mention  matters  of  representation 
and  skill)  could  not  possibly  improve  the 
learning  for  the  hundreds  of  students  in 
the  school  (see  Wylie’s  [1995]  assess- 
ment of  the  New  Zealand  experience). 

What  does  make  a difference  is  the 
multiple  forms  of  particular  involvement 
deliberately  fostered,  developed,  and 
supported.  Summarizing  over  a decade 
of  research  and  development  of  best 
practice,  Epstein  (1995)  makes  the  case 
unequivocally.  At  least  six  types  of 
involvement  working  in  concert  are 
needed  to  make  a difference: 

1 . parenting  skills  (improve  home  envi- 
ronments) 

2.  communication  (two-way  — school- 
to-home,  home-to-school) 

3.  volunteering  or  parent  aides  (recruit 
and  organize  parent  help) 

4.  learning  at  home  (specific  home- 
tutoring  assistance) 

5.  decision-making  (involve  parents  and 
develop  parent  leaders) 

6.  coordinating  with  community  agen- 
cies (identify  and  interpret  community 
services) 

Note  that  involvement  in  decision-making 
is  only  one  of  six  forms  (and  a skilled 
form  at  that).  Moreover,  these  forms  of 
involvement  do  not  happen  by  accident  or 
even  by  invitation.  They  happen  by  explic- 
it strategic  intervention.  In  other  words, 
both  parents  and  educators  need  education 
and  training  in  their  new  roles  and  new 
role  relationships  in  order  to  become 
effective.  This,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  programs  like  James 
Comer’s  School  Development  Program 


are  successful  — that  is,  they  succeed  in 
large  part  because  they  have  a parent  edu- 
cation component  (see  also  the  principal’s 
parent  involvement  role  in  “Accelerated 
Schools,”  Christensen,  1994). 

Third,  in  thinking  and  working  through 
these  developments,  the  principal’s  theory 
of  change  becomes  much  more  powerful. 
It  becomes  clearer  what  Sarason  (1995) 
and  Ontario’s  Royal  Commission  on 


The 

experience  in 
Ontario  in  the 
initial  18 
months  suggests  that  the 
innovation  is  moving 
beyond  compliance. 

— Joanne  Quinn 


Learning  (1994)  meant  when  they  said 
that  parent  involvement  is  not  an  end  in 
itself  Shifts  in  power  are  involved  though 
it  is  not  power  in  and  of  itself  that  counts, 
but  what  the  new  power  arrangement  can 
actually  do: 

To  seek  power  is  to  raise  and  begin  to 
answer  the  question:  to  seek  power  to 
change  what?  Changing  the  forces  of 
power  in  no  way  guarantees  that  anything 
else  will  change....  To  seek  power  with- 
out asking  the  “what”  question  is  not  only 
to  beg  the  question  but  to  avoid  it  and, 
therefore,  to  collude  in  cosmetic  changes. 
(Sarason,  1995,  p.  53,  authors  italics) 

Both  Sarason  and  Dolan  (1994)  make  it 
clear  that  parents  are  a crucial  and  large- 
ly untapped  resource.  While  there  are 
destructive  and  hopeless  parents,  on  the 
whole  parents  have  (or  can  be  helped  to 
have)  assets  and  expertise  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  partnership.  Parents  have 
knowledge  of  their  child  that  is  not  avail- 
able to  anyone  else,  they  have  a vested 
interest  in  their  child’s  success,  they 
have  the  expertise  of  potential  partners 
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who  are  paying  for  and  experiencing  a 
service,  and  they  have  valuable  knowl- 
edge and  skills  by  virtue  of  their  special 
interests,  hobbies,  vocation,  and  commu- 
nity role  (see  Sarason,  1995,  chapter  4; 
Dolan,  1994,  chapter  14). 

Dolan  draws  this  powerful  conclu- 
sion: 

To  educate  children  without  a deep  part- 
nership of  teacher-parent  is  hopeless,  and 
going  in  we  have  conditioned  everyone  to 
minimal  interaction,  indifference,  maybe 
even  suspicion.  This  is  the  Steady  State  in 
most  of  the  country.  And,  it  has  to  change, 
(p.  159) 

Fourth,  ideas  about  diversity  and  conflict 
become  a natural  part  of  the  creation  of 
something  new: 

In  a school,  where  mistrust  between  the 
community  and  the  administration  is  the 
major  issue,  you  might  begin  to  deal  with 
it  by  making  sure  that  parents  were  pre- 
sent at  every  major  event,  every  meeting, 
every  challenge.  Within  the  discomfort  of 
that  presence,  the  learning  and  the  healing 
could  begin.  (Dolan,  1994,  p.  60,  our  ital- 
ics) 

Dolan  has  clearly  captured  why  this  is 
hard  work.  You  cannot  take  a situation 
of  a non-relationship  or  a mistrustful 
one,  and  expect  it  to  improve  without 
going  through  the  discomfort  of  building 
a new  relationship.  And  that  is  precisely 
what  school  councils  and  other  forms  of 
involvement  must  be  engaged  in  if  they 
are  to  get  results. 

In  brief,  the  role  of  site-based  manage- 
ment, local  councils,  and  the  like  is  to 
help  mobilize  the  forces  and  resources  of 
change  by  developing  the  skills  and  com- 
mitment of  parents,  teachers,  students, 
and  principals  to  work  together  and  learn 
together  to  support  continuous  learning. 

We  turn  now  to  Ontario  to  examine 
how  the  innovation  of  school  councils 
could  support  or  impede  the  development 
of  collaborative  relationships  of  parents, 
teachers,  students  and  community. 

The  Ontario  Experience 
— Large-Scale  Change 

Given  what  has  occurred  around  the 
globe,  we  need  to  ask:  What  would  it 
take  to  implement  5000  school  councils 
in  Ontario  by  June  1997?  Is  there  a role 
for  government  that  will  increase  the 
degree  of  implementation? 


Despite  the  policy  tendencies  towards 
structural  compliance,  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Education  and  Training  has  devel- 
oped some  resources  that  could  be  of 
great  assistance  in  implementing  councils. 
Using  examples  from  across  the  globe, 
the  ministry  identified  three  features  of 
successful  school  councils  to  inform  the 
provincial  implementation  strategy: 

• focus  on  student  learning 

• collaborative  leadership  of  the  princi- 
pal 

• training  for  principals  and  school  coun- 
cil members 

Provincial  implementation  strategies  were 
then  designed  around  five  high-leverage 
strategies  to  build  the  capacity  of  schools 
and  communities  to  manage  the  change. 
We  present  them  here  to  illustrate  the 
kinds  of  strategies  that  will  be  needed.  At 
this  stage,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  whether  the 
province  will  sustain  these  early  attempts 
at  capacity  building. 

CAPACITY-BUILDING 

STRATEGIES 

1.  Build  Shared  Purpose 

Clarity  about  the  purpose  of  school  coun- 
cils is  essential.  Lack  of  information 
together  with  a change  in  government 
following  the  ministry’s  initial  announce- 
ment had  created  confusion  and  opportu- 
nities for  mis-information.  The  ministry 
offered  information-awareness  sessions, 
in  the  first  six  months,  to  6000  principals, 
board  leaders,  and  provincial  groups.  Ses- 
sions clarified  the  intent  of  the  policy  and 
built  a shared  vision  of  how  school  coun- 
cils could  be  a strategy  for  involving  all 
parents  in  education  and  for  supporting 
better  learning  in  the  school.  Creating  the 
“will”  to  initiate  the  change  provided 
momentum  to  begin  to  build  the  neces- 
sary new  relationships. 

2.  Develop  Capacities 

Everyone  engaged  in  the  new  relationship 
needs  knowledge  and  skills  about  both  the 
change  process  and  school  councils  them- 
.selves.  A comprehensive  training  strategy 
has  targeted  three  key  audiences. 

Phase  One  — Principals 

Training  focussed  on  principals  and  their 
leadership  role  in  facilitating  the  estab- 


lishment of  school  councils.  Training 
sessions  included  policy  clarification  and 
strategies  for  a transition  process. 

Phase  Two  — Train  the  Trainers  Institute 

Two-day  Train  the  Trainers  institutes 
were  provided  to  board  teams  to  assist 
them  in  designing  local  training  pro- 
grams for  school  council  members. 
Team  included  parents  and  community 
and  board  staff.  Trainers  received  com- 
prehensive materials  and  models  to  sup- 
port a range  of  local  implementation 
options. 

Phase  Three  — Orientation 

A model  orientation  program  for  new 
school  council  members  was  designed. 
Orientation  sessions  were  organized  for 
principals  and  school  council  chairs. 
Local  implementation  teams  designed 
sessions  for  school  council  members. 

3.  Create  Networks 

The  Provincial  School  Council  Project 
Team  served  as  a catalyst  for  the  sharing 
and  dissemination  of  ideas.  A Symposium 
in  February  1996,  co-sponsored  by  the 
Durham,  Peel,  Scarborough,  and  York 
Region  Boards  of  Education,  and  the  Staff 
Development  Council  of  Ontario,  profiled 
internationally  recognized  experts  as  well 
as  the  early  experiences  of  parents,  educa- 
tors, and  community  members  in  Ontario. 
A video  of  the  keynote  presenters  was 
made  available  to  all  school  boards  and 
numerous  boards,  organized  follow-up 
training  and  sharing  events. 

As  well,  a partnership  of  provincial 
stakeholders  was  created  to  provide  input 
to  implementation  planning,  the  develop- 
ment of  provincial  resources,  and  the  shar- 
ing of  stakeholder  initiatives  and  expertise. 
The  Implementation  Network  was  a vehi- 
cle for  widening  and  deepening  the  shar- 
ing of  information,  examination  of  issues, 
and  coordination  of  support. 

4.  Provide  Resources 

To  meet  the  need  for  accurate  and  timely 
information,  the  province  created  resources 
and  coordinated  the  sharing  of  resources 
by  partners.  Getting  Started  (February 
1996)  was  produced  as  a working  docu- 
ment to  assist  boards  in  developing  poli- 
cies and  procedures.  It  contained  practical 
strategies  to  assist  principals  and  current 
parent  groups  to  establish  councils  and 
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reach  out  to  their  communities.  The  School 
Council  Handbook  (October  1996)  was 
produced  to  provide  training  modules  to 
prepare  new  council  members  for  their 
roles  and  resources  to  assist  them  in  their 
work. 

As  well,  the  School  Council  Update 
profiled  a variety  of  resources  which  were 
being  created  by  boards,  associations, 
media,  and  research. 

5.  Provide  Mechanisms  for  Evaluation 
and  Dissemination 

The  handbook  contained  sample  tools  to 
help  councils  monitor  their  goals  and  pro- 
cesses. Provincially,  two  surveys  were  con- 
ducted to  measure  compliance  and  an 
evaluation  strategy  is  being  designed  to 
measure  the  impact.  The  combination  of 
the  dissemination  of  documents,  a sequence 
of  training  for  principals,  trainers,  and  the 
school  council  members,  and  the  monitor- 
ing of  stages  of  implementation  balanced 
the  pressure  for  change  with  support  for 
capacity  building. 

LESSONS  LEARNED 

Large-scale  change  can  be  supported  by 
interventions  at  the  provincial  and  region- 
al level.  The  experience  in  Ontario  in  the 
initial  18  months  suggests  that  the  innova- 
tion is  moving  beyond  compliance.  The 
following  lessons  are  drawn  from  these 
early  results. 

1.  Building  Capacity  is  Essential 

The  “will”  to  implement  the  innovation 
emerges  through  clarifying  the  intent  of 
the  change  and  promoting  real  discussion 
among  the  partners  involved.  Vision  and 
purpose  are  preconditions  for  real  change 
but  they  are  not  sufficient.  A comprehen- 
sive strategy  to  build  the  knowledge  and 
skills  of  all  participants  is  essential. 
Knowledge  of  the  content  of  change  as 
well  as  skill  in  managing  the  process  of 
change  are  integral  for  success. 

2.  Resources,  Resources,  Resources 

Materials  and  training  are  essential  if  we 
expect  new  behaviours.  Promoting  part- 
nerships which  serve  to  disseminate  and 
connect  innovative  ideas  is  a key  role. 
Recognizing  the  phases  of  change  and 
sequencing  the  provision  of  resources 
over  time  is  crucial.  School  boards  that 


provided  strong  implementation  support 
saw  early  gains  and  deeper  results. 

3.  Reaching  Out  for  Knowledge  and 
Expertise  Both  Informs  and  Reforms 

There  are  no  “quick  fixes.”  However, 
learning  from  the  experiences  of  other 
parts  of  the  world  shortened  the  learning 
curve.  Resources  were  focused  on  high 
leverage  strategies  that  showed  the  great- 
est promise,  but  tailored  to  the  local  con- 
text. Sharing  the  early  results  across  the 
province  accelerated  action. 

4.  Partnership  is  Powerful 

The  creation  of  the  Implementation  Net- 
work helped  build  greater  understanding, 
shared  purposes  and  synergy.  The  provin- 
cial partners  modeled  the  process  of 
building  a shared  vision  and  together  pro- 
moted the  creation  and  sharing  of  re- 
sources and  expertise  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  individual  group.  The  development  of 
trust  and  collaboration  was  important  in 
dealing  with  the  inevitable  conflict  during 
implementation. 

5.  Communication  is  Critical 

In  the  absence  of  information,  people 
create  their  own.  Good  communication 
required  consistent  messages  from  a 
variety  of  sources;  the  province,  boards 
and  partners.  Face-to-face  interaction 
was  most  powerful  and  therefore  a strat- 
egy for  local  communication  was  most 
effective.  The  sharing  of  templates  and 
models  supported  schools  and  boards  in 
their  work. 

6.  Balancing  Provincial  Directions  and 
Local  Solutions  Is  Key 

Finding  the  balance  between  provincial 
direction  and  local  solutions  evolved.  The 
clarity  of  intent  of  the  policy  and  consis- 
tent guidelines  helped  schools  get  started. 
Providing  models,  support  structures,  and 
expertise  increased  the  chances  of  real 
implementation.  However,  no  one  solu- 
tion fits  all.  Board  policies  and  implemen- 
tation plans  recognized  the  need  to 
address  local  issues  and  work  for  solu- 
tions that  meet  community  expectations 
and  needs. 

7.  Problems  Are  Our  Friends 

Large-scale  change  will  never  be  problem 
free.  The  capacity-building  strategies  did 
contribute  to  better  solution  finding  when 
issues  emerged.  The  early  training 


designed  to  help  councils  and  principals 
develop  shared  purposes  for  the  council 
and  processes  for  working  together  appear 
to  have  reduced  conflict  over  goals,  roles, 
and  priorities. 

Conclusion 

School  councils  are  in  virtually  every 
school  in  Ontario  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  guidelines.  A recent  survey 
(November  1996)  indicates  that  over  99 
percent  of  schools  have  elected  their  coun- 
cils and  chairs.  Initiatives  such  as  the  Sym- 
posia, institutes  offered  by  consortia  of 
boards,  training  sessions  and  resources 
developed  by  a variety  of  partners  indicate 
a commitment  to  real  implementation  and 
reflect  the  new  relationships  of  collabora- 
tion. Across  the  province,  we  are  seeing 
examples  of  strengthening  relationships 
and  many  early  stories  are  profiled  in  this 
issue  of  Orbit. 

We  conclude,  however,  with  our  basic 
point.  We  are  talking  about  a fundamen- 
tal change  in  the  roles  and  relationships 
of  schools  and  communities  — a deep 
cultural  change.  It  will  take  years  of  sus- 
tained work  to  alter  these  relationships 
so  that  they  make  a difference  on  teach- 
ing and  learning.  Realizing  what  the 
agenda  is  will  help  focus  our  efforts. 
School  councils  and  associated  forms  of 
involvement  cannot  be  just  another  poli- 
cy fad. 

They  raise  new,  powerful  possibili- 
ties, which  can  only  come  to  pass  if  we 
know  why  and  how  school  councils  can 
be  made  to  make  a difference. 
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The  Path  to  School  Councils 

Public  Opinion  in  Ontario  1979-1996 


By  JOYCE  SCANE 

Research  Associate,  OISE/UT 

In  his  article,  “Public  Involvement  in 
Public  Education.  Do  We  Have  It?  Do 
We  Want  It?”  (1982),  Benjamin  Levin 
points  out  that  there  exists  an  assumption 
that  “more  public  involvement  is  a good 
thing,  and  hence  anything  which  acts  to 
reduce  that  involvement  must  be  a bad 
thing”  (p.  6).  He  then  asks  if  public 
involvement  is  sought  only  as  an  end  in 
itself  or  as  a means  to  some  other  end 
“whether  it  be  greater  democracy,  better 
schools,  or  something  else.  In  actuality, 
however,  it  is  not  always  clear  that  it  will 


Obviously,  provincial 
governments  are  responding 
to  perceived  pressure  from 
the  electorate  to  make 
education  more  inclusive  of 
parents  and  the  community. 


lead  elsewhere”  (p.  7).  He  then  addresses 
the  questions  of  whether  we  have  public 
involvement  in  education  and  whether 
we  want  it. 

To  answer  the  question  “Do  we  have 
it?,”  we  note  that  school  councils  have 
been  in  place  in  Quebec  since  1971,  and 
the  other  provinces'  are  now  in  the  pro- 
cess of  establishing  them.  While  school 
councils  are  a form  of  public  involvement 
in  education.  Levin  reminds  us  that 
parental  participation  in  education  can 
take  many  forms.  Epstein  (1995,  p.  705), 
for  example,  has  outlined  six  specific 
types  of  involvement,  and  current  re- 
.search  strongly  supports  a good  learning 
environment  in  the  home  and  active 
parental  interest  in  their  children’s  educa- 
tion as  being  critical  factors  for  successful 
academic  achievement. 


Formally  instituted  school  councils 
are  a form  of  parental  involvement,  but 
some  parents  are  uncomfortable  or  unfa- 
miliar with  this  format  and  prefer  to 
choose  other  ways  of  participating  by, 
for  example,  volunteering  for  specific 
school  events  (Harte,  1995),  assisting  the 
teachers  in  various  activities.  Joining  a 
parent-teacher  association,  or  simply  by 
providing  a supportive  educational  envi- 
ronment at  home.  Therefore,  to  the  ques- 
tion “Do  we  have  public  involvement  in 
education?”  the  answer  is  “yes,  we  do, 
sort  of”  in  many  Canadian  schools.  If 
school  councils  or  school  administrators 
and  teachers  can  encourage  a variety  of 
forms  of  constructive  parental  involve- 
ment by  many  more  parents  and  be 
instrumental  in  removing  the  communi- 
cation barriers  between  parents  and  pro- 
fessional educators,  then  we  will  be  able 
to  answer  with  confidence,  “yes,  we  do.” 
The  question  “Do  we  want  it?”  is 
more  difficult  to  answer.  Obviously, 
provincial  governments  are  responding  to 
perceived  pressure  from  the  electorate  to 
make  education  more  inclusive  of  parents 
and  the  community.  If  we  examine  gov- 
ernment rationales  for  introducing  legis- 
lation mandating  school  councils,  the 
answers  are  not  particularly  clear.  The 
former  Premier  of  Ontario,  Bob  Rae,  in 
the  news  release  of  February  10,  1995, 
“Government  Makes  School  Councils 
Mandatory,”  declared  that  school  coun- 
cils would  make  the  school  system  more 
accountable: 

Parents  have  a right  to  be  involved  in  the 
decisions  that  affect  their  children’s  edu- 
cation, and  the  education  system  as  a 
whole  will  benefit  from  their  input.  I see 
this  as  a positive  step  towards  making  our 
school  system  more  accountable. 

The  precise  implications  of  this  statement 
are  somewhat  obscure,  since  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  accountability  for  education 
can  be  shifted  to  groups  which  are  purely 
advisory  in  nature.  However,  Getting 
Started  (Ontario  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training,  1996,  p.  4),  the  Ontario 
Ministry’s  resource  document  for  estab- 
lishing school  councils,  cites  the  effective 


schools  research  as  a reason  for  establish- 
ing school  councils: 

Studies  of  effective  schools  have  shown 
that  involving  parents  directly  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  improves  learning 
and  strengthens  the  partnership  between 
families  and  schools.  This  partnership  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  participation  of 
other  community  members,  agencies,  and 
organizations  reaching  towards  a common 
goal:  Meeting  the  needs  of  today’s  chil- 
dren. 

Future  research  will  perhaps  tell  us  if 
school  councils  per  se  have  an  important 
role  in  enhancing  student  learning. 

A more  cynical  view  of  government 
purpose  in  mandating  school  councils,  as 
Levin  has  pointed  out,  frequently  is  not 
obvious.  The  shifting  of  the  accountability 
issue,  for  example,  is  touched  upon  by 
Robert  MacMillan,  a Canadian  researcher, 
who  remarked  to  the  press  that  school 
council  legislation  “may  be  couched  in  the 
rhetoric  of  school  improvement....  But  at 
the  same  time  the  government  is  still 
in  control”  (quoted  in  Lewington,  1996, 
p.  A6).  Others  have  suggested  that  the 


F uture  research  will 
perhaps  tell  us  if  school 
councils  per  se  have  an 
important  role  in 
enhancing  student 
learning. 


Ontario  government  wishes  to  dilute  the 
power  of  the  boards  and  trustees.  To  date, 
all  school  councils  are  only  advisory  in 
function. 

If  we  examine  the  Canadian  literature  on 
school  councils,  a number  of  different  opin- 
ions or  models  for  parental  or  community 
participation  are  presented.  Lewington  and 
Orpwood’s  book  Overdue  Assignment 
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(1993,  p.  24)  makes  the  point  (using  busi- 
ness language)  that  schools  must  become  a 
shared  enterprise  and  “that  students,  teach- 
ers and  schools  hold  themselves  account- 
able for  results  — with  the  support  of 
parents  and  the  community  at  large.”  Lew- 
ington  and  Orpwood  further  warn  that  if 
power  is  not  redistributed  to  give  stake- 
holders other  than  government  and  profes- 
sional educators  an  effective  role,  parent 
councils  may  indeed  become  just  another 
shuffle  of  “the  proverbial  deck  chairs  on  the 
ship.”  The  American  researchers  Guskey 
and  Peterson  (1995/96)  agree:  “governance 
structures  must  be  altered  to  give  adminis- 
trators, teachers,  and  parents  real  power  and 
authority  if  they  are  truly  to  work  together 
to  make  major  changes  in  established 
educational  practices”  (p.  1 1 ). 


A less  radical  model  for  school  coun- 
cils emerged  from  Ontario’s  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Learning  report  (1994).  It 
recommended  a model  emphasizing  that 
learning  must  become  “an  alliance 
between  the  school  and  its  community  to 
share  the  overall  responsibility  for  rais- 
ing our  children  and  seeing  to  their  best 
development”  (p.  9).  Their  report  further 
states;  “We  think  every  school  should 
have  a school-community  council,  led  by 
the  principal  and  comprising  community 
residents,  parents,  teachers  and  students, 
responsible  for  bringing  appropriate 
community  resources  into  the  school  to 
assume  some  of  the  obligations  teachers 
now  bear  alone”  (p.  11,  short  version). 

Since  publicly  funded  Canadian  schools 
have  not  had  parent-school  councils  with 


any  real  authority,  research  has  not  been 
able  to  verify  which  models  are  the  most 
successful  from  the  point  of  view  of  effect- 
ing school  improvement. 

Nevertheless,  in  an  effort  to  increase 
public  participation  in  education,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  mandated  (in  Poli- 
cy/Program Memorandum  No.  122, 
April,  1995)  the  establishment  of  formal- 
ly elected  school  councils  in  all  publicly 
funded  Ontario  schools.  These  councils 
were  designed  to  provide  advice  to  prin- 
cipals, and  at  times  to  school  boards,  on  a 
number  of  issues.  To  try  to  determine  if 
school  councils  are  the  form  of  participa- 
tion that  Ontarians  are  seeking,  we  exam- 
ined some  Canadian  public  opinion  polls 


In  an  effort  to  increase 
public  participation  in 
education,  the  government 
of  Ontario  mandated  the 
establishment  of  formally 
elected  school  councils  in 
all  publicly  funded 
Ontario  schools. 


from  1979  to  1996  on  the  subject.  These 
polls  mirror  concerns  that  the  public  has 
about  the  education  system  and  have  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  government’s 
view  that  change  in  the  governance  struc- 
ture was  necessary. 

The  surveys^  examined  in  Table  1 
indicate  that  many  Canadians  (about  20  to 
40%)  believe  that  the  quality  of  education 
and  of  educational  standards  has  deterio- 
rated over  the  years;  however,  almost  an 
equal  percentage  (about  25  to  50%)  think 
that  education  has  improved.  From  about 
12  to  26  percent  find  that  education  has 
not  changed.  Over  the  years,  the  percent- 
age of  respondents  who  think  that  educa- 
tion has  improved  has  tended  to  decline 
(with  the  exception  of  1996),  while  the 
percentage  of  those  who  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  education  has  become  worse  has 
remained  relatively  stable. 

Looking  at  the  Canadian  results  on  a 
regional  basis,  the  CEA/Gallup  Survey 
of  1979  showed  that  the  results  were 
fairly  evenly  divided  provincially,  but 
those  surveyed  in  Quebec  and  British 


Table  1 Satisfaction  With  Today’s  School  Standards  or  Quality  of  Education 


Name  and  Date  Improved 

of  Survey  % 

Not  Changed 
% 

Worse 

% 

Don’t  Know/ 
Not  Stated 
% 

CEA/Gallup  Poll  1979 
(Canada) 

36.3 

11.8 

40 

CEA/Gallup  Poll  1984 
(Canada) 

43.8 

13.2 

36.3 

6.8 

Angus  Reid  Group  1986 
(Canada) 

42 

22 

36 

OISE  1988  (Ontario) 
Secondary 

27 

22 

39 

12 

CEA  (Williams  & 
Millinoff)  1990 
(Canada) 

29 

42 

20 

OISE  1990  (Ontario) 
(a)  Elementary 

29 

26 

30 

15 

(b)  Secondary 

25 

24 

39 

12 

OISE  1992 
Elementary 

30 

18 

46 

7 

Angus  Reid  (1993) 
(Canada) 

30 

17 

46 



OISE  1994  (Ontario) 
(a)  Elementary 

29 

20 

32 

19 

(b)  Secondary 

23 

21 

35 

21 

OISE  1996  (Ontario) 

50 

34 

16 

_ 
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Table  2 Willingness  to  Serve  on  Parent  Committees  at  the  Local  School  Level 


Definitely 
Survey  % 

Probably 

% 

Probably 

Not 

% 

Definitely 

Not 

% 

Not 

Stated 

% 

CEA  1979 
(Canada)  - 

26.4 

63.4 



9.3 

OISE  1996 
(Ontario)  1 8 

34 

23 

21 

3 

Columbia  were  the  least  satisfied  with 
the  education  their  children  were  receiv- 
ing. In  the  1986  Angus  Reid  poll,  59  per- 
cent of  Quebecers  felt  that  educational 
quality  in  their  province  was  worsening, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
schools  had  school  councils.  The  Cana- 
dian average  was  36  percent  at  that  time. 

In  Ontario,  survey  results  from  1988  to 
1996  indicate  that  Ontarians  are  becoming 
more  satisfied  with  the  education  their 
children  are  receiving,  and  the  numbers  of 
dissatisfied  citizens  has  remained  relative- 
ly constant.  The  survey  results  from  the 
Institute  of  Social  Research  at  York  Uni- 
versity in  1991  confirmed  the  OISE  Sur- 
vey figures  and  showed  14  percent  as 
“very  satisfied,”  42  percent  as  “somewhat 
satisfied,”  27  percent  as  “somewhat  dis- 
satisfied,” 8 percent  as  “very  dissatisfied,” 
and  9 percent  as  “don’t  know.”^ 

The  reasons  for  this  degree  of  dissatis- 
faction in  Ontario  need  to  be  addressed. 
The  authors  of  the  1979  CEA  Report 
speculated  that  lack  of  satisfaction  with 
the  system  stemmed  from  the  consolida- 
tion of  township  school  boards  into  larger 
(often  county)  units,  and  although  this 
may  have  been  administratively  more 
efficient,  people  began  to  feel  remote 
from  and  powerless  about  their  local 
schools.  When  problems  arose,  they  had 
to  confront  large  bureaucracies  at  the 
board  and  provincial  levels  and  an 
increasingly  professionalized  teaching 
staff  The  intimidation  factor  was  becom- 
ing larger.  But,  as  the  1979  CEA  Report 
further  points  out,  “underlying  the  partic- 
ipation movement  is  the  assumption  that 
the  public  wants  to  become  involved,  and 
that  people  have  the  time  and  enthusiasm 
to  do  so”  (p.  9).  More  recent  issues  high- 
lighted in  the  media  that  have  caught  the 
public’s  attention  have  concerned  the 
remuneration  paid  to  school  trustees  and 
the  apparently  poor  results  of  Ontario 
students  on  international  tests. 

When  the  1979  CEA  survey  exam- 
ined the  willingness  of  parents  and  the 
public  to  participate  in  school  board- 
level  advisory  committees  about  matters 
of  discipline,  curriculum,  the  athletic 
program,  and  so  on,  it  was  found  that 
most  people  would  not,  if  asked,  serve 
on  such  a body.  Only  28  percent  said  that 
they  “very  likely  would”  serve  on  such  a 
committee,  while  59.8  percent  said  that 
they  “probably  would  not.”  Most  of  the 
balance  was  undecided  (1 1.5  %). 

In  1994,  the  OISE  Survey  (of  Ontari- 
ans) asked  if  school-parent  councils 


should  be  set  up  in  neighbourhood  schools 
to  give  the  general  public  more  say  in  how 
local  schools  are  run.  The  results  were  as 
follows:  85  percent  agreed,  10  percent  dis- 
agreed, and  4 percent  either  did  not  answer 
or  know.  On  the  basis  of  this  survey,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Ontarians  are  now 
strongly  in  agreement  with  the  concept  of 
school  councils. 

It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  support  the 
concept  of  school  councils,  and  another 
thing  to  actually  attend.  The  Ontario  Par- 


ent Council’s  1994  survey  of  parents  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students 
(28%  response  rate)  found  that  in  schools 
with  parent  groups,  an  average  of  18  par- 
ents were  active,  or  less  than  10  percent. 
Two  other  surveys  (Table  2)  examined 
the  willingness  of  parents  and  the  public 
to  serve  as  members  of  local  home-and- 
school  committees  (CEA  1979  report)  or 
on  a school  council  (the  1994  OISE  Sur- 
vey). 

The  percentage  of  parents  and  the  gen- 


Table  3 Amount  of  Say  The  General  Public  Has  in  How  Schools  Are  Run 


Survey 

Too  Much 
Say 
% 

Enough 

Say 

% 

Too  Little 
Say 
% 

Don’t  Know/ 
Not  Stated 

% 

1979  CEA  (Canada) 

6 

41 

49 

5 

1984  CEA  (Canada) 

6 

32 

53 

10 

1990  OISE  (Ontario) 

6 

29 

60 

5 

1996  OISE  (Ontario) 

7 

23 

64 

6 

Table  4 Areas  of  Responsibility  ( 1 994  OISE  Survey) 


Areas 

School 

Parent 

Councils 

% 

School 

Boards 

% 

Both 

% 

Neither/ 
Not  Stated 

% 

Hiring 

20 

66 

12 

3 

Budget 

23 

49 

24 

3 

Programs  (Curriculum) 

19 

53 

24 

4 

Testing 

13 

67 

14 

6 

Discipline 

30 

42 

26 

3 
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eral  public  of  those  willing  or  unwilling 
to  serve  at  the  local  school  level  has  dra- 
matically increased  from  1979,  but  only 
about  half  the  parents  polled  in  1996 
were  willing  to  serve. 

But,  do  parents  want  more  say  in  edu- 
cation? Table  3 shows,  from  1979  to 
1996,  a steadily  decreasing  percentage  of 
people  who  think  that  parents  have 
enough  say,  and  a steadily  increasing 
percentage  of  those  who  think  that  they 
do  not  have  enough  say. 

Although  half  of  Canadian  parents 
now  say  that  they  are  willing  to  serve  on 
advisory  committees  (Table  2),  surveys 
show  that,  in  general,  they  have  confi- 
dence in  trustees  and  school  administra- 
tors to  handle  local  educational  issues. 
The  1979  and  1984  CEA  surveys  asked 
questions  about  confidence  in  the  local 
school  boards  and  trustees  in  terms  of 
their  ability  to  deal  with  school  issues. 
About  64  percent  had  confidence  in 
them.  The  1993  Angus  Reid  survey  asked 
for  opinions  about  the  trustee  system  and 
the  perception  of  the  quality  of  represen- 
tation by  these  trustees.  In  this  survey,  50 
percent  felt  that  the  trustee  system  was  a 
good  system,  and  39  percent  wished  to 
change  it.  Forty-five  percent  believed  that 
they  had  good  representation;  31  percent 
disagreed  and  said  that  they  were  poorly 
represented. 

The  1994  OISE  Survey  (p.  16)  asked 
Ontarians  about  responsibility  for  vari- 
ous educational  areas.  The  question  was: 
“Who  do  you  think  should  have  the  main 
responsibility  in  each  of  the  following 
areas:  the  school  parent  council  or  the 
school  board?”  The  answers  (n=1070) 
are  shown  in  Table  4. 

The  1996  OISE  Survey  found  that 
Ontarians  were  looking  more  favourably 
at  local  (i.e.,  school  boards,  teachers,  par- 
ents) control  of  programs/curriculum,  and 
increasingly  less  favourably  at  provincial 
government  control  than  was  evident  in 
the  1994  poll  shown  in  Table  4. 

To  answer  Levin’s  question  about 
Canadians’  wish  for  more  parental  and 
community  involvement  in  education, 
the  answer  is,  for  the  moment,  “Yes,  par- 
ents do  want  more  involvement.”  If, 
however,  parent  councils  develop  into 
yet  another  layer  of  bureaucracy,  with 
the  disadvantages  and  expense  that  this 
implies,  the  answer  could  later  turn  out 
to  be  “No,  we  don’t  want  them.” 

Since  parent-school  councils  (to  con- 
trast with  parent-teacher  associations)  are 
something  of  an  unknown  entity  in  English 


Canada,  where  the  public  has  traditionally 
depended  on  elected  school  trustees  to 
look  after  local  matters,  it  will  take  some 
time  for  these  new  bodies  to  establish  a 
role  for  themselves  in  our  culture.  Stoll 
and  Fink  (1994,  p.  174)  point  out  that 
“changing  schools  means  changing  cul- 
tures and  is  [this]  a slow  process  requiring 
patience  and  persistence.” 

While  giving  school  councils  more 


The  1996  OISE  Survey 
found  that  Ontarians  were 
looking  more  favourably 
at  local  control  of 
programs/curriculum, 
and  increasingly  less 
favourably  at  provincial 
government  control. 


power  may  be  one  route  to  school  im- 
provement, research  has  not  yet  shown 
conclusively  that  formally  instituted  school 
councils  can  do  this.  Yet  as  Epstein  (1995) 
has  pointed  out,  if  school  councils  can 
encourage  more  parents  — particularly 
those  of  secondary  school  students  and 
students  in  economically  deprived  areas 
— to  become  more  knowledgeable  about 
and  involved  in  their  children’s  education, 
then  school  improvement  will  almost  cer- 
tainly occur. 


NOTES 

I with  to  thank  Diane  Sibbett  of  the  Canadian  Edu- 
cation Association  for  her  generous  help  in  locating 
much  of  the  material  for  this  article. 

1.  In  Saskatchewan,  optional  school  councils  have 
been  in  place  for  a longer  period  of  time,  and  in 

1995,  90  to  95  percent  of  urban  schools  had  them 
in  place.  The  composition  of  advisory  councils  is 
decided  by  the  board  of  education  (Canadian 
School  Boards  Association,  1995). 

2.  The  statistics  used  in  this  paper  are  from  a num- 
ber of  surveys  of  public  opinion  from  1979  to 

1996.  For  this  reason,  only  percentages,  not  num- 
ber of  interviewees,  are  given.  The  wording  of  the 
questions  asked  was  not  identical,  but  we  believe 
that  the  general  intent  of  the  questions  to  have  been 
the  same.  For  these  reasons,  the  tables  presented 
here  should  only  be  used  as  general  guidelines. 

3.  It  should  be  noted  that  a Gallup  Poll  of  1992  dis- 
agreed with  these  polls.  Their  findings  showed  30 
percent  of  Ontarians  as  “satisfied,”  61  percent  as 
“dissatisfied,”  and  12  percent  as  “don’t  know.” 
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Some  Early  Lessons 
in  Implementation 

A Report  From  an  Ontario  School  System 


By  MARY  JANE  LALLY 

Coordinator,  London  & Middlesex  County 
Roman  Catholic  School  Board 


Within  three  years  of  their  launch, 
Catholic  School  Councils  at  the 
London  and  Middlesex  County 
Roman  Catholic  School  Board  are  begin- 
ning to  make  their  mark;  now,  school 
councils  have  been  solidly  established  as 
the  formal  mechanism  through  which  par- 
ents are  becoming  involved  in  their  local 
schools  most  frequently.  When  the  Board’s 
Catholic  School  Council  policy  implemen- 
tation initiative  began  in  September  1994, 
it  signalled  the  beginning  of  significant 
change  in  the  way  its  40  schools  would 
operate  over  the  next  few  years. 

One  of  the  regulations  included  in  the 
Board’s  policy  clearly  stated  the  expecta- 
tion that  local  schools  would  rationalize 
the  roles  and  functions  of  their  parent 
groups:  “each  council  shall  determine  its 
relationship  with  the  existing  parent 
school  organization,  or  CPTA”  (Catholic 
School  Council  Policy,  Reg.  4.3,  1994). 
This  regulation  challenged  the  local  par- 
ent group,  usually  the  Catholic  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  (CPTA),  the  parent 
community,  and  the  school  principal  to 
determine  collaboratively  the  future  sta- 
tus of  their  parent  groups  — namely;  (1) 
to  initiate  a school  council  as  the  sole 
formal  parent  organization;  (2)  to  include 
the  CPTA  as  part  of  the  school  council; 


or,  (3)  to  retain  two  discrete  groups,  a 
school  council  and  the  CPTA  or  its  alter- 
native. 

The  results  of  this  rationalization  over 
a two-year  period  are  summarized  in 
Table  1.  Although  60  percent  of  the  local 
schools  chose  to  retain  two  organizations 
during  1994/95,  only  25  percent  of  the 
schools  selected  this  option  in  1996/97. 
These  figures  show  that  over  a short  peri- 
od school  councils  have  attained  signifi- 
cant status  as  the  voice  of  parents  within 
this  Board’s  jurisdiction. 

For  some  schools,  the  process  of  ratio- 
nalization was  uneventful;  for  others,  it 
was  especially  challenging.  This  article 
focusses  on  the  rationalization  process 
which  occurred  over  a two-year  period  at 
four  local  elementary  schools,  as  recount- 
ed during  interviews  with  school  council 
key  players,  either  the  chair,  who  was  a 
parent,  or  the  principal  of  one  of  the  four 
schools.  These  respondents  were  asked  to 
recall  and  to  reflect  on  their  perceptions 
of  the  process  as  it  was  experienced  by 
their  respective  school  councils,  in  partic- 
ular how  the  relationship  was  determined 
by  their  school’s  existing  parent-teacher 
organization  and  their  school  council. 

Four  Scenarios 

The  four  elementary  schools  were  chosen 
because  each  appeared  to  have  unique 
resources  within  its  local  school  commu- 
nity. This  recognizes  the  importance  of 


Table  1 Results  of  Parent  Group  Rationalization  at  Schools:  1994-1996 


Parent  Group  Types 

Yeans 

Number  of  Schools 

School  Council 

CPTA 

Other 

1994/95 

40 

40 

22 

2 

1 995/96 

40 

40 

15 

1 

1996/97 

40 

40 

9 

1 

taking  into  account  how  local  school  con- 
text might  effect  the  process  of  policy 
implementation.  As  well,  the  respondents 
describe,  to  a limited  degree,  their  per- 
ceptions about  the  change  process  as  their 
experiences  unfolded.  The  narratives  do 
not  include  related  demographic  informa- 
tion about  the  school  and  do  not  discuss 
elements  related  to  the  school  council 
agenda  or  the  effectiveness  of  the  sehool 
council  agenda.  The  names  given  to  the 
four  schools  are,  respectively.  School  A, 
B,  C,  and  D.  Each  scenario  is  followed 
by  remarks  about  one  of  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  narrative.  The  conclusion  of 
the  article  offers  a brief  comment  about 
how  selected  school  council  members 
reacted  initially  to  receiving  school  coun- 
cil policy  print  information. 

Delegating  Authority 

Scenario  At  School  A 

It  was  a natural  evolution  at  School  A to 
initiate  its  first  school  council  by  amalga- 
mating with  the  Catholic  Parent-Teacher 
Association  (CPTA).  The  CPTA,  which 
had  a history  of  being  a strong  organiza- 
tion, recognized  that  there  was  insuffi- 
cient parent  power  to  maintain  two 
effective  parent  groups.  The  former 
CPTA  chair  was  formally  elected  and 
became  the  first  School  Council  chair.  At 
the  outset,  the  CPTA  felt  it  might  be  los- 
ing control  and  feared  the  change.  In  ret- 
rospect, “it’s  another  lesson  in  life  that 
we  don't  need  to  be  afraid  of  change  — 
work  with  it  — learn  from  it.”  For  the  first 
year  of  the  Council’s  operation,  the  chair 
assumed  the  role  of  mediator  among  the 
CPTA,  the  School  Council,  administra- 
tion, and  the  parents.  Mediation  was 
“doing  a lot  of  listening  and  learning  to 
delegate”  so  that  more  parents  could 
become  actively  involved  — “it  made  for 
a stronger  group.”  The  former  CPTA 
became  the  Budget  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  and  the  CPTA  trea- 
surer assumed  the  newly  designated 
role  of  committee  chair  and  school  coun- 
cil treasurer,  thus  incorporating  the 
CPTA  mandate  into  the  council  by-laws. 

Now  entering  its  third  year  of  operation, 
the  School  Council  role,  procedures,  and 
member  expectations  are  more  clearly 
understood.  Open  communication  and 
co-operation  between  the  principal  and 
the  chair  is  solid  and  essential  to  the 
success  of  this  process;  but,  “you  have 
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to  go  through  the  steps  to  get  there  — it 
takes  two  years.” 

Chair,  School  A 
Catholic  School  Council 


Fullan  in  his  popular  book  Change 
Forces  (1995)  provides  an  in-depth  look 
at  the  change  process  occurring  in  organi- 
zations and  reminds  us  that  “policy  imple- 
mentation involves  complex  change.... 
Change  is  a journey,  not  a blueprint.... 
There  are  no  short  cuts.”  In  Scenario  A, 
the  chair  assumed  the  role  of  champion  for 
change  and  had  the  determination  and  the 
skills  to  keep  the  members  of  the  parent 
organizations  working  together  during  the 
redesign  process.  The  chair’s  collaborative 
leadership  style,  demonstrated  by  delegat- 
ing tasks  to  other  parents  thus  expanding 
council  resources  or  “building  capacity” 
(Fullan,  1995),  is  a key  component  of 
building  an  effective  team,  an  authentic 
community,  and  a collaborative  culture. 

Building  Trust 

Scenario  At  School  B 

The  committed,  long-time  members  of 
the  CPTA  at  School  B took  pride  in  their 
earned  reputation  as  successful  fundrais- 
ers and  social  event  planners,  thus  the 
decision  was  made  by  the  principal,  the 
CPTA,  and  the  parents  to  support  two 
local  parent  groups  — the  CPTA,  which 
guarded  its  traditional  focus,  and  the 
School  Council  which  assumed  a more 
expanded  role,  bringing  with  it  new  mem- 
bers with  fresh  perspectives.  The  two 
groups  appeared  compatible,  exchanged 
representatives,  and  communicated 
openly  about  their  respective  activities. 
Parent  members  of  both  groups  got  to 
know  each  other  better  and  developed  a 
sense  of  trust  in  how  the  members  man- 
aged their  respective  agendas.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  the  CPTA  began  to 
consider  amalgamation  and  in  fact 
changed  its  name  to  the  Parent-Teacher 
Steering  Committee.  It  was  the  “gentle- 
ness” of  the  School  Council  that  fostered 
the  trust  and  the  recognition  that  they 
were  all  working  together  for  the  good  of 
the  students.  Knowing  and  respecting 
each  other  dissolved  the  barriers  — “the 
expected  power  struggles  didn’t  occur.” 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  for- 
mer CPTA  joined  with  the  School  Coun- 


cil, the  terms  of  reference  for  which 
included  having  a committee  responsible 
for  the  control  of  money  realized  through 
fundraising.  Currently  “we’re  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a five-year  change  process  and 
the  Council  will  continue  to  need  support 
and  training  before  it  can  make  a notable 
difference  in  the  children’s  learning.” 
Throughout  this  change  process,  “I  was 
the  catalyst.  That  involved  providing 
advice  and  direction  which  I thought 
was  right  for  this  particular  school 
community.” 

Principal,  School  B 


The  principal  appeared  to  have  a realistic 
snapshot  of  the  school  community  and 
over  time  was  able  to  mobilize  and 
strengthen  the  school’s  parent  resources. 
The  principal’s  leadership  style  allowed  the 
parents  to  move  slowly  through  phases  of 
getting  acquainted,  building  trust,  and  cre- 
ating harmony  or  a common  vision  within 
the  whole  group.  Trust,  which  is  essential 
to  all  successful  organizations,  has  as  its 
main  component  reliability  or  constancy 
(Bennis,  1993).  This  team-building  experi- 
ence facilitated  a change  in  the  mind-set  of 
some  individual  parents  which  resulted  in  a 
more  responsive,  interdependent  communi- 
ty organization.  Organizational  transforma- 
tion emerges  within  a culture  which  values 
and  accepts  differences  among  individuals 
who  together  cultivate  team  learning 
(Senge,  1993).  “You  can’t  mandate  what 
matters”  (Fullan,  1995). 

Dealing  with  Conflict 

Scenario  At  School  C 

At  School  C,  which  was  a new  elemen- 
tary school,  the  CPTA  organization  was 
unfolding  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
School  Council,  and  it  was  obvious  from 
the  start  that  the  two  groups  would  clash 
over  issues  related  to  control  and 
money.  Within  a short  period,  conflicts 
escalated  to  the  point  that  decision  mak- 
ing was  almost  impossible.  To  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  conflict,  the  principal 
engaged  a mediator  to  work  with  the  par- 
ents towards  an  acceptable  resolution. 

The  mediator’s  role  was  to  “open  up  the 
eyes  of  the  people  having  the  conflict  — 
to  help  them  look  inside  themselves  for 
sources  of  the  conflict”  and  to  refocus 
them  on  their  common  goals  and  values. 


Praying  together  provided  a communal 
vehicle  through  which  healing  and  re- 
education began.  It  took  considerable 
time  to  bring  the  groups  together,  but 
after  two  years  there  is  now  an  ad  hoc 
committee  responsible  primarily  for 
fundraising  which  reports  to  the  School 
Council  at  its  regular  meetings.  ‘They’re 
part  of  the  Council;  it’s  working!”  Com- 
munication, re-education  and  prayer  pro- 
vided the  keys  to  successful  conflict 
resolution.  Parents  are  more  comfortable 
because  they  know  what’s  going  on.  “It 
paid  off  to  take  our  time.” 

Chair,  School  C 
Catholic  School  Council 


The  School  C experience  portrays  a 
council’s  journey  mired  in  conflict. 
Inevitably,  conflict  and  disagreement  are 
components  of  any  worthy  change  initia- 
tive. Policy  makers  should  anticipate  this 
and  have  a dispute  resolution  mechanism 
in  place  to  handle  it.  It  is  imperative  that 
ways  be  found  that  will  fuel  the  initiative 
rather  than  destroy  or  disrupt  it  (Edwards, 
1995).  The  principal  at  this  school  wisely 
engaged  a mediator  to  negotiate  with  the 
parents.  In  so  doing,  the  principal  was  able 
to  assume  a neutral  position  and  the 
School  Council  chair  was  able  to  concen- 
trate on  managing  council  meetings,  work- 
ing through  the  agenda  step  by  step,  and 
keeping  arguments  to  a minimum.  Central 
to  the  mediation  process  is  the  focus  on 
inner  awareness  as  a starting  point  for 
change.  “The  essence  of  organizational 
change  is  personal  change”  (Eaton,  1995). 
“In  the  final  analysis  the  main  source  of 
our  troubles  is  not  outside  but  within  us,  in 
our  attitudes  toward  one  another,  toward 
society,  and  nature.  All  the  rest  derives 
from  that.  We  must  first  change  ourselves 
through  self  education  . . . and  interaction. 
And,  having  changed  ourselves,  we  must 
come  together  in  all  our  diversity  to  build 
a new  world  (Gorbachev,  1995). 

Nurturing  Leadership 

Scenario  At  School  D 

From  the  start,  the  School  Council  and 
the  CPTA  at  School  D affirmed  the  exis- 
tence of  two  distinct  bodies,  and  par- 
ents were  offered  a choice  to  serve  one 
group  or  the  other.  The  groups  are 
mutually  supportive,  exchange  repre- 
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sentatives,  honour  their  respective 
mandates,  and  are  significantly  involved 
in  their  local  school.  The  CPTA  initiated 
a budget  line  to  accommodate  funding 
requests  for  School  Council  projects. 
“Parents  who  wish  to  become  meaning- 
fully involved  in  the  life  of  the  school 
make  a decision  about  the  kind  of 
involvement  they  wish.  That's  healthy!” 

The  School  Council  committee  structure 
offers  additional  quality  opportunities  for 
parents  to  choose  their  level  of  involve- 
ment. Since  each  group  requests 
involvement  of  school  administration, 
that  puts  an  extra  demand  on  the  princi- 
pal’s time  as  well  as  skills  since  the 
mandates  and  the  meeting  procedures 
for  each  group  are  significantly  differ- 
ent. “My  role  is  that  of  facilitator,  allow- 
ing parents  to  work  through  the  process 
through  dialogue  and  interaction.  It’s  a 
slow  process  but  an  important  one  — it 
requires  patience.  There  is  a danger  in 
the  principal  taking  too  much  of  a lead- 
ership role,  and  I make  a conscious 
effort  to  step  back.  The  School  Council 
role  is  evolutionary;  we’re  building  on 
our  experience  from  last  year  — new 
challenges,  new  issues.”  Alternatively, 
the  CPTA  is  steadfast  in  that  they  deal 
with  repetitive  issues.  The  emerging 
role  for  the  principal  seems  to  be  one  of 
increasing  political  involvement,  which 
involves  thoughtfulness  about  public 
relations  with  the  constituents  of  this 
school  community. 

Principal,  School  D 


One  of  the  four  significant  leadership 
competencies  identified  by  Bennis 
(1993)  is  management  of  self  or  knowing 
one’s  skills  and  using  them  effectively. 
Successful  leaders  know  themselves,  nur- 


ture their  strengths,  and  when  something 
doesn’t  go  well,  they  recognize  the  next 
step  in  the  process.  This  trait  gives  pace 
and  energy  to  an  organization.  It  is  a “pull” 
style  of  influence,  in  which  there  exists  a 
kind  of  “creative  tension”  (Senge,  1993). 
Motivation  unfolds  from  the  perspective  of 
learning  rather  than  controlling;  thus,  the 
“creative  tension”  becomes  both  generative 
and  creative.  Closely  linked  with  this  con- 
cept is  dedication  — even  love  of  work  — 
in  which  the  leader  creates  a climate  that 
facilitates  work  rather  than  one  preoccu- 
pied with  checks  and  controls.  In  School  D, 
the  principal  continues  to  unravel  the  role 
expectations  as  they  continue  to  emerge 
from  within  the  fabric  of  the  local  school 
community. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  four  scenarios  clearly 
exemplify  the  complex  context  existing  at 
the  local  school  level,  within  which  school 
council  policy  implementation  occurs. 
Notable  throughout  these  narratives  are 
not  only  the  frequent  references  to  inter- 
personal and  interactive  communication 
among  parents  and  the  principals,  but  the 
silence  of  teachers’  voices. 

Both  the  CPTA  and  the  school  council 
involve  teacher  representation;  however, 
their  role,  if  any,  during  the  examples  of 
rationalization  cited  was  not  evident.  In  a 
recent  interview  survey  of  a small  sample 
of  school  council  members  consisting  of 
14  parents  and  11  teachers,  58%  indicat- 
ed that  they  received  information  about 
the  implementation  of  their  local  school 
council  through  printed  material.  They 
recalled  their  initial  reactions  to  the  print- 
ed information  in  a variety  of  ways  which 
are  summarized  in  Table  2. 

During  the  rationalization  process, 
parents  and  principals  worked  through 


Table  2 Initial  Reactions  to  Printed  School  Council  Policy  Information 
as  Recalled  by  School  Council  Members 


Reaction 

Parents 

(N=14) 

Staff 

(N=ll) 

Principals 

(N=5) 

Consistent/Clear  Message 

4 

2 

2 

Confusion  Over  Roles/Expectations 

5 

1 1 

1 

Learned  Over  Time 

3 

4 

3 

Language  Barriers 

2 

4 

- 

one  aspect  of  school  council  policy 
implementation  by  determining  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  school  council  and 
the  existing  parent  group,  thus  clarifying 
their  respective  roles  and  expectations.  It 
would  appear  that  the  school  staff,  who 
should  play  a major  role  in  the  policy 
implementation  process  as  school  council 
members,  consistently  commented  on 
their  confusion  around  roles  and  expecta- 
tions. This  confusion  was  pervasive  in 


Over  a short  period  school 
councils  have  attained 
significant  status  as  the 
voice  of  parents  within 
this  Board’s  jurisdiction. 


that  it  encompassed  not  only  the  roles  and 
expectations  of  staff  and  other  representa- 
tives on  school  councils  but  also  policy 
maker  expectations  related  to  school 
council  outcomes.  Determining  whether 
or  not  this  confusion  among  staff  persists 
after  the  rationalization  of  the  parent 
groups  occurred  would  provide  an  inter- 
esting topic  for  a follow  up  study. 

The  findings  of  this  research  would  sug- 
gest that  the  school  council  policy  imple- 
mentation process  is  complex.  Change  as  it 
impacts  upon  the  various  players  can  be 
perceived  as  a threat  by  some.  A clearly 
articulated  communication  process  which 
outlines  the  role  expectations  and  expected 
outcomes  for  all  participants  will  engage 
them  more  purposefully  in  the  implemen- 
tation process.  However  difficult  it  may  be 
to  achieve,  compatibility  of  all  the  partici- 
pants with  the  process  will  create  greater 
opportunities  for  success. 
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By  JOYCE  SCANE 

Research  Associate,  OISE/UT 

and  ROULEEN  WIGNALL 

Sr.  Research  Associate,  OISE/UT 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training’s  policy  guidelines  for 
membership  on  school  advisory 
councils  require  secondary  student  repre- 
sentation, but  the  rationale  for  their  pres- 
ence is  not  explained.  Most  school 
councils  in  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  New  Zealand,  but  not  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  require  student  representation, 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
suggestion  in  the  literature  that  their 
presence  has  not  been  acceptable. 

The  question  to  be  examined  here 
concerns  their  potential  role  on  school 
advisory  councils.  What  indeed  can  they 
contribute?  We  think  that,  in  addition  to 
creating  important  connections  between 
the  student  body  and  the  school  advisory 
council  in  secondary  schools,  student 


involvement  can  provide  important  bene- 
fits both  for  councils  and  for  the  student 
representatives  themselves. 

First,  since  the  students  must  be  elect- 
ed by  their  peers,  they  can  learn  first  hand 
about  the  democratic  and  political  pro- 
cesses of  seeking  office  as  a member  of  a 
body  that  has  the  potential  for  more  influ- 
ence in  the  running  of  the  school  than  the 
traditional  student  council.  Second,  by 
participating  in  meetings,  students  have 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  useful  skills 
of  presentation,  negotiation,  and  consen- 
sus building.  Third,  student  representa- 
tives can  interject  a valuable  perspective 
into  discussions  among  parents  and  teach- 
ing professionals  about  issues  that  largely 
affect  students.  Fourth,  student  represen- 
tatives can  help  to  keep  the  other  school 
council  members  focussed  on  what  is 
important  to  students. 

In  the  OISE/UT  project,'  “Looking  at 
School  Councils,”  we  followed  the 
development  of  a number  of  school  advi- 
sory councils  during  1995/96  in  Ontario. 


During  the  course  of  our  research,  we 
found  that  students  demonstrated  a 
sophisticated  understanding  of  what  was 
required  of  a candidate  in  a democratic 
election. 

The  candidates  for  the  School  Adviso- 
ry Council  that  we  will  look  at  here  are 
students  at  a large  secondary  school, 
Lester  B.  Pearson  Collegiate  Institute  in 
the  Scarborough  Board  of  Education.  This 
board  is  proactive  regarding  school  advi- 
sory councils.  Lester  B.  Pearson  Colle- 
giate has  a student  population  of  about 
1300  in  an  ethnically  and  racially  mixed, 
middle  to  lower  SES  community  in  the 
Greater  Toronto  Area. 

The  Scarborough  Board  had  devel- 
oped detailed  guidelines  following  those 
outlined  in  the  Ministry’s  Policy/Program 
Memorandum  No.  122.  One  guideline 
stated  that  the  number  of  students  on  an 
advisory  council  could  be  flexible,  and 
that  council  members  should  decide  on 
the  number  to  be  elected.  An  informally 
constituted  parent  group  at  the  school 
decided  that  three  students  should  be 
elected  to  the  Council:  one  representative 
for  Grades  9 and  10,  one  for  Grades  1 1 
and  12,  and  one  for  the  Ontario  Academ- 
ic Credit  (OAC)  level.  The  full  Council 
would  consist  of  ten  parents,  three  stu- 
dents, three  teachers,  the  principal,  two 
members  of  the  non-teaching  staff,  and 
one  member  from  the  community  at 
large. 

According  to  Board  policy,  candidates 
for  the  School  Advisory  Council  had  to 
write  a short  description,  or  declaration  as 
it  was  called,  to  explain  why  they  wished 
to  become  a member  of  the  Council. 
These  notices  were  posted  in  the  school 
so  that  parents  and  students  could  assess 
the  candidates’  qualifications  and  inter- 
ests. At  Lester  B.  Pearson  Collegiate,  no 
parents  declared  their  candidacy.  The  stu- 
dents were  more  enthusiastic.  Four  stu- 
dents presented  themselves  for  the  Grade 
9/10  position,  one  for  the  Grade  11/12 
spot,  and  three  for  the  OAC  position. 

The  student  declarations  show  a keen 
sense  of  involvement  in  the  life  of  the 
school,  an  appreciation  of  the  democratic 
process,  and  a determination  to  make  the 
student  voice  heard  in  matters  of  gover- 
nance. One  Grade  9 student  wrote: 

I feel  that  getting  involved  in  school  and  in 
the  community  is  very  important.  That  is 
one  of  the  many  reasons  I want  to  be  a part 
of  the  School  Advisory  Council  here.... 
When  I first  heard  about  the  SAC,  I imme- 
diately wanted  to  become  the  Grade  9/10 
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student  representative.  I am  very  confident 
that  I can  put  forth  those  qualifications  to 
help  make  our  school  even  better  than  it 
already  is. 

I am  willing  to  come  out  once  a month 
and  meet  with  people  to  discuss  our 
school’s  issues.  I will  listen  to  all  my  Grade 
9/10  peers  about  what  they  like,  or  what 
they  feel  needs  to  be  changed.  I will  also 
try  my  hardest  to  put  forth  my  ideas  and 
cooperate  well  with  all  the  other  members 
of  the  SAC  (Robiner  Kochlar). 

This  student  (in  common  with  most  of  the 
other  candidates)  presented  an  impressive 
resume  describing  his  experiences  in  lead- 
ership roles,  entrepreneurship  activities, 
and  his  academic  and  community  achieve- 
ments. 

A second  candidate  for  the  Grade  9/10 
position  signalled  his  concern  about  the 
motivation  of  some  candidates  for  office: 

Candidacy  to  some  people  means  the  oppor- 
tunity to  self  serve,  but  to  others  it  means  the 
chance  to  have  a say  in  the  system  and  to  be 
able  to  put  issues  involving  the  students’ 
concerns  [to]  people  who  have  the  power  to 
change  the  system.  I consider  myself  to  [be] 
the  second  kind  (Arin  Ratavosi). 

A third  Grade  9 student  made  the  point  that 
he  would  keep  the  student  body  informed 
of  decisions  made  by  the  Advisory  Council 
(a  function  often  neglected  by  adult  elected 
officials). 

As  a student  on  the  SAC,  1 will  make  sure 
that  the  opinions,  ideas  and  views  and  sug- 
gestions [of  students]  are  heard  at  SAC 
meetings.  In  turn  1 will  make  sure  that  all  the 
highlights  which  occurred  at  that  SAC  meet- 
ing will  be  known  to  the  students  (Vinay 
Sharma). 

The  fourth  Grade  9 candidate  summed  up 
the  essence  of  a good  student  representa- 
tive on  the  school  advisory  council; 

I am  willing  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of  the 
student  body,  not  giving  priority  to  my  own 
opinions  only,  but  believing  that  every- 
one’s opinions  matter  and  that  all  deserve 
an  equal  chance.  1 am  able  to  communicate 
well  with  both  students  and  adults  by  lis- 
tening intently  to  what  they  have  to  say  and 
by  talking  to  them  as  well.  I am  also  .some- 
one who  is  cooperative  and  am  willing  to 
work  with  the  other  School  Advisory 
Council  members  in  order  to  make  Pearson 
a better  school  and  a great  place  to  be  in.  I 
fully  understand  the  responsibilities  of 
being  a member  of  the  School  Advisory 
Council  and  I am  ready  to  take  on  that  role 
(Christine  Uy). 

The  .sole  candidate  for  the  Grade  I 1/12 


position  showed  her  concern  for  the  larg- 
er issues  of  school  and  community: 

I would  like  to  be  a student  representative 
on  the  School  Advisory  Council  because  I 
would  like  to  make  a difference.  A differ- 
ence that  would  affect  the  school  commu- 
nity. ...  I believe  it  is  important  that  parents, 
people  from  the  community  and  students 
come  together  to  reach  a common  goal  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  school  community. 
Therefore,  I feel  that  as  a student  represen- 
tative, I could  honourably  represent  stu- 
dents and  improve  the  school  community 
as  a whole. 

Two  of  the  OAC  position  candidates  em- 
phasized their  concerns  about  communi- 
cation among  parents,  students,  and 
teachers. 

Only  the  active  participation  of  both  stu- 
dents and  parents  can  ensure  a successful 
and  fulfilling  school  experience.  As  student 
rep.,  1 will  be  in  a position  to  convince  the 
teachers  and  administrators  to  focus  on  par- 
ticular concerns  put  forward  by  parents.  By 
doing  this  I will  help  live  up  to  their  expec- 
tations (Romana  Khatoon). 

A second  OAC  student  echoed  this  theme 
of  improved  communication  among  the 
three  principal  stakeholders  and  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  making  the  stu- 
dent voice  heard: 

It  has  become  increasingly  more  important 
in  recent  years  at  Pearson  that  a bridge  be 
established  between  the  three  constituents 
of  our  school  community:  The  school 
administration,  parents,  and  the  students.  I 
believe  that  this  bridge  is  essential  to  the 
future  success  of  our  school.  The  School 
Advisory  Council  will  give  me,  the  stu- 
dents, the  opportunity  to  input  ideas,  views 
and  assist  in  decision  making  that  will  ulti- 
mately affect  us  (Boan  Thai). 

Another  OAC  student  made  the  point 
that  the  Board,  the  parents,  and  the  com- 
munity do  not  necessarily  understand 
what  is  of  most  concern  to  students,  and 
that  a student  voice  can  help  keep  the 
council  on  track: 

In  today’s  rapidly  changing  world  it  appears 
that  everybody  seems  to  know  what  is  best 
for  us,  the  students.  The  board,  our  parents, 
the  community.  But  do  they  really  know 
what  is  in  our  best  interest?  Do  they  really 
know  what  issues  we  deem  important?  It  is 
in  my  opinion  that  the  students  need  a 
.strong  and  active  voice  that  expresses  our 
concerns  to  the  Board,  to  our  parents,  and  to 
the  community....  We  are  the  only  ones 
who  truly  know  what  is  best  for  us!  And 
[we]  should  .seize  any  opportunity  to  com- 
municate our  needs,  hopes  and  aspirations 


to  those  who  have  the  power  to  make  deei- 
sions  (Alvin  Thompson). 

In  reading  these  declarations,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  candidates  have  a good  grasp 
of  the  qualities  expected  from  an  effec- 
tive school  advisory  council  member, 
and  that  those  elected  have  the  potential 
of  making  a solid  contribution.  Students 
believe  that  they  have  a contribution  to 
make,  they  are  willing  to  make  this  con- 
tribution, and  they  are  aware  of  the  skills 
they  need  to  participate  effectively.  But 
their  effective  participation  will  require  a 
willingness  from  other  members  on  the 
council  to  hear  their  “voice.” 

Stoll  and  Fink  (1994,  p.  173)  refer  to 
Fullan’s  (1991,  p.  170)  statement  that 
adults  “rarely  think  of  children  as  partici- 
pants in  the  process  of  change  and  orga- 
nizational life,”  and  they  add  that  “it  is 
perhaps  not  surprising  that  approximately 
25  percent  of  our  secondary  students  felt 
disinvited  by  their  school  experiences.” 
We  do  not  believe  that  student  represen- 
tation on  school  councils  on  its  own  will 
cure  the  drop-out  problem.  Nor  do  we 
anticipate  that  student  apathy  will  disap- 
pear. Nevertheless,  if  parents,  community 
members,  and  education  professionals  on 
the  councils  can  strive  to  be  empathetic 
listeners,  including  students  in  a decision- 
making body  will  let  our  students  know 
that  their  voices  are  valued  in  matters  that 
are  important  to  them.  Students  will  have 
to  cultivate  the  ability  (along  with  all  the 
other  members  of  the  councils)  to  listen 
to  various  constituency  groups  whose 
views  differ  from  their  own. 

If  the  sample  of  students  from  one 
school  in  Ontario  is  at  all  representative, 
it  would  appear  that  student  membership 
on  school  advisory  councils  can  benefit 
both  students  and  councils.  Councils  that 
exclude  students  risk  losing  a valuable 
resource  for  the  improvement  of  their 
schools  and  of  their  education  process. 


NOTE 

I The  project  wa.s  funded  by  the  Ontario  Mini.stry 
of  Education  and  Training’s  Block  Transfer  Grant 
to  the  Ontario  Institute  for  .Studies  in  Education. 
The  views  expressed  here  are  not  necessarily  those 
of  the  Ministry. 
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SCHOOL  COUNCILS 


From  Vision  to  Reality 

Iroquois  Ridge  High  School 


PRINCIPALS’ 

STORIES 


By  BARRY  FINLAY 

Principal,  Iroquois  Ridge  High  School 
Halton  Board  of  Education 


School  councils  are  mandated,  but  as 
principals,  we  are  already  stretched 
to  the  limit  regarding  our  workload, 
responsibilities,  and  personal  initiatives 
to  improve  our  schools.  It  is,  therefore, 
critical  that  school  councils  become  a 
part  of  the  system  of  education  for  our 
kids  and  not  simply  one  more  task  on  an 
already  overloaded  schedule. 

At  Iroquois  Ridge,  I have  had  the 
opportunity  to  start  a new  school.  Although 
many  have  had  this  opportunity,  they  may 
not  have  had  the  chance  to  work  with  the 
community  for  three  years  prior  to  the 
opening.  Thanks  to  a forward-thinking 
director  and  senior  administrative  staff,  I 
was  given  three  years  (for  two  of  those  I 
was  a principal  in  another  school)  to  create 
this  school  from  my  own  vision.  My  vision 
included  seeing  the  community  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  school,  with  the  needs  of 
parents  and  students  at  the  fore,  all  of 
whom  would  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
education. 

The  task  was  to  create  a system  of 
secondary  education  where  all  activities 
were  congruent  with  our  mission  and 
goals,  and  to  include  everyone  affected 
by  decisions  in  the  decision-making  pro- 
cess. As  you  read  this  last  statement,  the 
“Mission  Impossible”  theme  may  have 
entered  your  thoughts,  but  I assure  you  it 
is  possible.  It  does  mean,  however,  giv- 
ing up  some  of  the  control  that  we  prin- 
cipals have  had  for  so  long  over  our 
schools.  The  benefit,  though,  is  the  shar- 


ing of  responsibility  among  all  stake- 
holders in  the  school  and  the  improved 
decisions  that  are  made  through  inclusive 
processes. 

The  Beginning 

I started  with  monthly  meetings  that  indi- 
viduals could  attend  to  discuss  education- 
al issues.  At  times,  I was  openly  critical 
of  the  system  to  demonstrate  to  commu- 
nity members  that  we  needed  to  look 
closely  at  what  we  were  doing  in  order  to 
constantly  improve  it.  Obviously,  estab- 
lishing trust  was  an  agenda  item  of  mine, 
and  these  open  and  frank  discussions  — 
as  well  as  the  usual  behaviours  associated 
with  trusting  relationships  — helped  me 
to  be  successful.  At  the  same  time,  I was 
quite  open  with  my  beliefs  about  what 
makes  schools  effective  and  I supported 
my  beliefs  with  research. 

There  came  a time  in  the  process  — 
September,  1993  — when  the  community 
was  ready  to  create  a formal  body  to  rep- 
resent itself.  When  I say  “ready,”  I mean 
that  we  had  taken  the  time  as  a group  of 
concerned  parents  and  educators  to  voice 
all  of  our  concerns  and  questions  about 
education.  We  knew  where  we  were  all 
coming  from  on  issues  and,  more  impor- 
tant, we  knew  that  we  would  never  agree 
on  everything  and  that  we  must  not  if  we 
were  to  make  effective  decisions.  How- 
ever, no  one  really  knew  what  a formal 
advisory  body  might  resemble  (there  was 
no  legislation  at  that  time).  We  needed  a 
framework  on  which  to  attach  our  beliefs 
about  effective  group  sizes,  the  informa- 
tion we  had  learned  from  other  school 
councils,  and  the  special  needs  of  our 


As  council  membership 
changes,  the  one 
constant  member  is  the 
school  principal,  who 
acts  as  a link  between 
the  council  and  the 
school.  The  principal: 

• 

helps  establish  the 
school  council  and 
assists  in  its  operation; 

supports  and 
promotes  the  council’s 
activities; 

• 

asks  for  advice  from 
the  council  in  the  areas 
within  its  jurisdiction; 

• 

acts  as  a resource  to 
the  council  on  laws, 
regulations,  board 
policies,  and  collective 
agreements. 

FROM  School  Council  Handbook 
Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training,  1996 
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community.  (All  communities  have  spe- 
cial needs.) 

What  did  we  do?  We  used  the  research. 
We  talked  to  those  who  had  experience 
with  councils,  regardless  of  their  nature. 
We  found  out  what  worked  and  what 
didn’t  and  attempted  to  create  a council 
whose  mandate  would  have  a direct  impact 
upon  the  achievement  of  our  students  and 
would  not  be  simply  another  political 
body.  We  also  sought  to  create  a council 
that  would  advocate  on  behalf  of  all  stu- 


We  found  out  what 
worked  and  what  didn’t 
and  attempted  to  create  a 
council  whose  mandate 
would  have  a direct  impact 
upon  the  achievement  of 
our  students. 


dents.  Having  a school-wide  perspective 
quickly  became  an  important  criterion  for 
membership  on  the  Council.  Our  Council’s 
mandate  became:  “To  advise  the  principal 
to  ensure  that  the  knowledge,  skills,  and 
values  of  graduates  are  relevant.’’ 

Membership 

The  effective  size  for  group  decision 
making  is  8 to  12  people.  Representatives 
were  needed  from  parents,  students,  com- 
munity, and  staff.  The  trustee  also  wanted 
and  needed  to  be  informed.  We  asked  for 
volunteers  from  these  categories  and  we 
were  off  and  running.  I had  already  indi- 
cated to  parents  at  a community  meeting, 
at  which  175  attended,  that  we  would 
need  to  meet  every  two  weeks  as  a coun- 
cil in  order  to  do  what  we  needed  to  do. 
This  statement  proved  invaluable  since 
only  those  willing  to  make  this  commit- 
ment volunteered. 

If  every  two  weeks  seems  like  a lot  of 
time,  you  are  right.  It  has  been  a lot  of 
time;  however,  we  have  now  reduced  our 
meetings  to  monthly.  But  my  advice  is  to 
not  scrimp  at  the  front  end!  It  is  worth 
putting  in  more  time  to  bring  people  on 
board  with  an  understanding  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  will  prove  invaluable  later  on  in 
the  process. 


The  Process 

We  created  a team.  This  is  not  a magical 
process;  it  takes  time.  The  first  steps 
included  clearly  defining  goals  which  the 
team  members  had  a say  in  creating, 
openly  sharing  each  member’s  hopes  for 
accomplishment  through  the  process,  and 
the  use  of  humour.  Laughter,  growing 
from  members’  not  taking  themselves 
too  seriously,  is  the  glue  that  binds.  We 
used  tasks  as  a medium  for  team  devel- 
opment. Together  we  refined  the  mission 
and  goals  for  the  organization,  created 
exit  outcomes  for  our  graduates,  and 
established  a constitution  which  delineat- 
ed clearly  not  only  the  role  of  the  Coun- 
cil with  respect  to  the  system  but  also  the 
relationship  between  the  Council  and  the 
principal.  We  talked  about  possible  situ- 
ations in  which  we  might  find  ourselves 
and  how  we  would  deal  with  these  situa- 
tions. We  did  this  in  order  to  deal  with 
situations  before  they  became  issues  to 
which  emotion  was  attached. 

We  also  continued  the  practice  of 
dealing  with  concerns  by  starting  each 
meeting  with  system  issues.  These  were 
issues  of  an  organizational  nature  that 
were  causing  concern  among  parents  and 
students.  We  would  discuss  these  fully, 
including  possible  solutions.  I would 
then  discuss  these  further  with  staff,  and 
changes  were  made.  Incidentally,  this 
has  become  a practice  that  we  all  do 


For  us,  the  discussions 
that  we  had  regarding  the 
school-wide  focus  for 
members  and  the 
consolidation  of  this 
process  in  our  constitution 
proved  worthwhile. 


whenever  we  meet.  Students  do  it  week- 
ly through  their  advisor  session;  staff  do 
it  at  staff  sessions;  and  the  leadership 
team  does  it  as  well.  We  are  constantly 
improving  how  we  do  things,  but  more 
important,  we  are  responding  to  people’s 
concerns.  This  has  proven  invaluable 
when  issues  of  a larger  nature  have  sur- 
faced. We  have  built  up  such  an  “emo- 


tional bank  account”  that  we  are  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  regarding  the 
nature  of  decisions  made. 

The  Meetings 

Initially,  I chaired  all  of  the  meetings 
because  this  was  the  wish  of  the  Council. 
Now  that  we  have  been  functioning  for  a 
couple  of  years,  there  is  a parent  chair 
and  my  role  has  become  that  of  a consul- 
tant and  information  provider.  As  chair,  I 
was  able  to  model  effective  chairing 
techniques,  keep  meetings  moving,  and 
end  them  on  time.  Our  meetings  were  all 
one  and  one-half  hours  in  length,  every 
second  Wednesday  evening  from  7:00 
PM  to  8:30  PM.  Keeping  meetings  to  the 
prescribed  time  is  a good  way  to  keep 
the  busy  people  on  the  team.  School 
councils  are  not  home-and-school  or 
PTA  sessions.  The  agenda  must  be  estab- 
lished in  advance  and  criteria  for  agenda 
items  must  be  clear  and  available  to 
everyone. 

New  Members 

There  comes  a time  in  the  evolution  of 
every  team  when  members  need  to  change. 
Our  changes  have  taken  place  for  a variety 
of  reasons  ranging  from  job  transfers  to 
busyness.  When  faced  with  the  replace- 
ment of  members,  it  is  critical  to  have 
already  talked  about  and  put  in  writing  the 
process  of  replacing  members.  For  us,  the 
discussions  that  we  had  regarding  the 
school-wide  focus  for  members  and  the 
consolidation  of  this  process  in  our  consti- 
tution proved  worthwhile.  We  could  then 
focus  our  attention  on  the  implementation 
of  the  process. 

As  you  might  expect,  running  an  elec- 
tion for  parents  from  a high  school  is  not 
easy.  How  do  you  get  the  information 
home?  How  do  you  get  people  to  volun- 
teer for  an  election?  How  many  people  do 
you  lose  simply  because  they  must  be 
elected?  How  do  you  get  the  information 
to  the  electorate  about  each  candidate?  Let 
me  tell  you  what  we  did  that  didn’t  work. 
We  decided  to  have  a meeting  for  all 
members  of  the  Iroquois  Ridge  parent 
community  at  which  Council  members 
would  provide  background  on  the  Council, 
personal  anecdotes  about  their  involve- 
ment, and  clarification  of  the  Council’s 
purpose.  Having  advertised  widely  for  the 
event,  we  set  up  the  theatre  for  300  chairs. 
We  had  three  people  attend.  Despite  the 
impact  that  the  council  experience  had  had 
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on  us,  others  were  clearly  not  affected  in 
the  same  way. 

Actually,  this  was  quite  consistent 
with  a general  trend  of  reduced  involve- 
ment since  the  school  opened.  As  one 
might  expect,  once  you  are  not  threat- 


The  more  we  opened 
up  what  we  were  doing 
at  the  school,  the  fewer 
people  attended  meetings 
It  is  human  nature. 


ened  by  the  unknown,  you  have  less  to 
fear  and  less  reason  to  stay  on  top  of 
things.  This  has  been  my  experience. 
The  more  we  opened  up  what  we  were 
doing  at  the  school,  the  fewer  people 
attended  meetings.  It  is  human  nature. 

Let  us  return  to  the  election.  Failing  at 
our  first  attempt  to  engage  parents 
around  this  election,  we  sought  a better 
means  of  contact.  We  sent  a message 
home  with  the  report  cards.  Success!  We 
included  with  this  message  a nomination 
form  requesting  the  name  of  the  nomi- 
nee, the  position  sought  on  the  Council, 
and  a brief  statement  illustrating  why 
you  want  to  serve  and  what  you  have  to 
offer.  Using  this  method,  we  received 
seven  nominations  and  held  our  first 
election  during  parent  interview  night  — 
a time  when  we  could  be  assured  of  a 
high  parent  turnout.  By  the  way,  make 
sure  that  you  have  a list  of  eligible  voters 
and  a scrutineer  and  that  you  keep  all 
information  for  at  least  a year.  We  used 
students  in  all  electoral  roles  the  night  of 
the  election.  They  were  great  at  coercing 
parents  into  fulfilling  their  democratic 
duty. 

With  the  Council  membership  in 
place,  I immediately  called  all  of  the 
nominees  to  assure  them  that  they  would 
be  involved  with  the  Council  through 
sub-committee  work.  These  days  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  any  prospective 
help.  At  this  point,  it  pays  to  remember 
that  the  team  has  now  changed  and  that 
there  will  be  a slight  regress  with  respect 
to  team  expectations.  New  people  must 
be  brought  on  board.  An  effective  orien- 
tation saves  time  and  prevents  problems. 


Council  Contribution 

The  Council  is  responsible  for  the  annual 
assessment  of  the  school.  It  is  responsible 
for  the  “ends”  and  it  leaves  the  “means”  to 
us.  It  surveys  staff,  students,  and  parents 
through  the  use  of  Effective  School  ques- 
tionnaires, created  and  validated  through 
the  Research  Department  at  the  Board 
(which,  by  the  way,  no  longer  exists). 

By  closely  monitoring  and  graphing 
student  achievement,  it  is  able  to  combine 
these  statistics  with  the  qualitative  ques- 
tionnaire data  to  determine  its  success  rel- 
ative to  its  mission  and  goals.  All  of  this  is 
presented  annually  to  the  community 
through  the  Iroquois  Ridge  High  School 
Annual  Report.  This  is  not  a newsletter.  It 
is  a report  about  the  school’s  effectiveness. 
It  has  been  very  well  received,  largely  due 
to  its  candour.  It  lets  everyone  know  what 
we  are  doing  well  and  what  needs  to  be 
improved.  The  Council  learned  early  in  its 


The  Iroquois  Ridge  High 
School  Annual  Report  is  not 
a newsletter.  It  is  a report 
about  the  school’s 
effectiveness.  It  has  been 
very  well  received,  largely 
due  to  its  candour.  It  lets 
everyone  know  what  we  are 
doing  well  and  what  needs  to 
be  improved.  The  Council 
learned  early  in  its  life  that 
to  admit  that  you  don’t  know 
something  is  OK;  in  fact,  if 
you  know  what  you  don’t 
know  and  are  doing 
something  about  it,  that  is  all 
that  anyone  could  ask  of  you. 


life  that  to  admit  that  you  don’t  know 
something  is  OK;  in  fact,  if  you  know 
what  you  don’t  know  and  are  doing  some- 
thing about  it,  that  is  all  that  anyone  could 
ask  of  you.  This  concept  is  the  essence  of 
constant  improvement  and  is  generally 
well  received  by  stakeholders. 


Significant  Learnings 

As  principal  of  this  school  and  primary 
driver  of  its  council,  I have  learned 
much.  I believe  that  by  following  these 
simple  guidelines,  changes  can  be  made 
with  limited  acrimony  and  great  success. 

Articulate  the  Vision  — know  where 
you  are  headed  and  how  to  get  there 

Focus  on  Readiness  — take  the  time  to 
discuss  fully  before  attempting  to 
implement,  because  the  most  impor- 
tant time  that  you  spend  is  the  time 
before  you  actually  create  your  council 

Remember  Maslow  — deal  with  primi- 
tive needs  and  concrete  issues  before 
you  attempt  to  take  the  council  to 
higher-level  decision  issues 

Be  Critical,  Not  Defensive  — you  don’t 
need  to  defend  the  system;  your  per- 
formance and  the  performance  of 
your  organization  is  the  sole  means  of 
defence  (be  critical  and  open,  and 
others  will  respond  in  kind;  focus  on 
the  system  and  not  individuals,  and 
make  that  a rule) 

Have  Frameworks  for  Implementation  — 

individuals  will  need  to  see  what  has 
been  agreed  to;  the  immediacy  of  a 
framework  or  an  organizing  structure 
is  critical  to  not  losing  the  momentum 
that  you  have  established  (clearly 
define  your  rules,  roles,  and  relation- 
ships; this  too  will  save  much  hard- 
ship and  heartache  in  the  future) 

Establish  Ownership  — when  we 
assume  ownership,  we  accept 
responsibility  (this  is  a must  for  an 
effective  council) 

Use  the  Research  — demonstrate  why 
an  idea  will  work  by  proving  that  it  has 
worked  in  the  past  (this  is  time  well 
spent) 

Conclusion 

Working  with  an  advisory  council  can  be  a 
wonderful  experience.  We  have  had  great 
intellectual  debates  about  a number  of 
issues.  We  are  comfortable  with  disagree- 
ment and  make  good  decisions  based  upon 
our  disagreements.  We  share  responsibili- 
ty for  decisions  and  for  communication  to 
the  broader  community.  We  live  our  mis- 
sion to  be  “a  centre  for  lifelong  learning 
responding  to  the  community  through  edu- 
cation.” 
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Our  School  - 
The  Heartbeat  of  Its 
Community 

South  Simcoe  Public  School 


Members  of  the  School  Community  Council  who  are  helping  to  redefine 
the  relationship  between  the  school,  the  family,  and  the  community. 


By  SANDRA  DEAN 

Principal,  South  Simcoe  Public  School 
Durham  Board  of  Education 

and  THERESA  GRAY-SORICHETTI 

Social  Worker 


At  the  present  time  there  are  many 
challenges  facing  communities.  It  is 
important  that  schools  form  partner- 
ships with  those  around  them  and  work 
together  to  recreate  the  vitality  and  well- 
being in  these  communities.  Although  at 
times  the  barriers  to  building  positive 
horiie-school  partnerships  have  seemed 
unsurmountable.  South  Simcoe  Public 
School  has  managed  to  reach  out  success- 
fully to  parents  and  community  members 
and  involved  them  as  partners  in  the  edu- 


cation of  their  children.  These  individuals 
have  now  become  strong  advocates  for 
the  school  in  the  larger  community. 

Through  monthly  Parent  Rap  ses- 
sions, School  Community  Council  meet- 
ings, and  The  Reading  Circle  program. 
South  Simcoe  is  redefining  the  relation- 
ship between  the  school,  the  family,  and 
the  community.  The  success  of  the  South 
Simcoe  School  Community  Council  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  exist  in  isola- 
tion; it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Parental 
Involvement  programs. 

South  Simcoe  Public  School  is  a small, 
inner  city  school  in  Oshawa,  Ontario. 
Approximately  220  students  attend  this 
school.  The  school  is  situated  across  the 
street  from  a strip  mall.  In  the  past,  stu- 
dents were  not  motivated  to  do  their  best 
and  were  not  making  the  connection 


between  school  and  work.  Their  actions  in 
the  community  were  less  than  positive. 
Parents  were  not  involved  with  the  school 
as  many  of  them  had  very  poor  school 
experiences  as  children. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  new  school  prin- 
cipal that  links  needed  to  be  established 
between  the  school  and  the  home.  This 
has  been  a key  focus  of  education  at  South 
Simcoe  for  the  past  six  years. 

At  South  Simcoe  School  the  programs 
are  deeply  rooted  in  the  following  beliefs: 

1.  Students  are  more  successful  if  par- 
ents, schools,  and  communities  work 
closely  together  to  provide  encourage- 
ment and  support  for  them. 

2.  Every  family,  every  student,  and  every 
community  has  strengths  as  well  as 
areas  for  growth  and  development. 
Programs  must  be  built  around  their 
strengths  as  well  as  their  areas  for 
growth  and  development. 

3.  Every  human  being  is  unique  and  has 
a significant  role  to  play  in  building 
strong  home-school  partnerships.  Each 
individual’s  personal  history,  feelings 
about  school,  relationship  with  their 
children,  and  dreams  for  the  future 
must  be  understood,  respected,  and 
valued. 

4.  It  is  imperative  that  schools  and  fami- 
lies work  together  to  build  relation- 
ships based  on  honesty  and  trust,  so 
that  they  are  better  able  to  solve  prob- 
lems when  difficulties  arise. 

Parent  Rap 

Parent  Rap  is  an  excellent  example  of 
school  and  family  collaboration.  Monthly 
sessions  are  held  at  the  school,  providing 
parents  and  members  of  the  community 
with  the  opportunity  to  relax  and  make 
friends  in  the  school  setting,  giving  them 
a “gathering  time.” 

During  Parent  Rap  sessions,  partici- 
pants are  actively  involved  in  solving 
problems,  discussing  issues,  making 
decisions  about  the  school,  and  interact- 
ing with  professionals  from  a variety  of 
backgrounds.  This  has  allowed  quick  and 
easy  access  for  parents  to  connect  with 
community  and  school  resources  (e.g., 
social  work,  psychological  services, 
speech/language,  behaviour  manage- 
ment, family  violence  programs)  which  ^ 
is  valuable  in  light  of  cutbacks  and  the  | 
resulting  long  waiting  lists.  | 

A great  deal  of  time,  effort,  and  ener- 
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gy  went  into  the  creation  of  the  Parent 
Rap  program.  Upbeat  music  creates  a 
warm  and  welcoming  atmosphere,  door 
prizes  and  special  treats  make  the  ses- 
sions enjoyable,  parents  working  in 
small  groups  and  dialoguing  with  school 
staff  help  to  create  a learning  community 
in  which  individuals  can  learn  and  grow 
together. 

Sessions  run  by  the  principal  and 
school  staff,  on  problem  solving,  conflict 
resolution,  brainstorming  ideas,  and 
building  on  ideas  generated  by  partici- 
pants to  improve  further  sessions,  have 
resulted  in  a group  of  parents  and  fami- 
lies who  are  knowledgeable  about  school 
programs  and  can  talk  intelligently  about 
what  they’ve  learned  and  what  they 
know.  Parents  have  proven  their  ability 
to  work  co-operatively  with  the  school 
staff  and  eagerly  take  their  place  in  their 
child’s  education.  The  Parent  Rap  ses- 
sions have  now  evolved  to  the  point 
where  parents  have  taken  ownership  of 
them.  They  plan  and  run  the  sessions 
themselves.  A valuable  spin-off  from 
these  sessions  has  been  the  establishment 
of  a Parent  Resource  Library,  and  a num- 
ber of  workshops  — for  example  Parent- 
ing in  the  ’90s  — have  been  run  by 
parents  for  their  peers. 

School  Community  Council 

The  South  Simcoe  School  Community 
Council  has  existed  for  the  past  five 
years.  Meetings  include  parents,  students, 
teachers,  support  staff,  and  other  commu- 
nity partners.  When  the  school  embarked 
on  the  journey  of  involving  members  of 
the  community  in  partnering  with  them  to 
help  students  succeed,  it  made  sense  to 
involve  these  people  in  regular  school 
planning  meetings.  Having  members  of 
the  larger  community  involved  in  the 
meeting  lent  a balanced  view  to  decision 
making  and  gave  everyone  a “reality 
check.” 

In  the  initial  stages  of  the  Council,  it 
made  more  sense  to  focus  our  energies  on 
building  relationships  instead  of  creating  a 
constitution.  The  more  important  question 
seemed  to  be  “What  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  relationships  among  the 
stakeholders  at  South  Simcoe?”  (i.e.,  stu- 
dents, teachers,  parents,  community,  busi- 
ness representatives,  and  administration). 
We  used  the  school’s  motto  “Together 
We  Light  The  Way”  as  a reference  point 
and  then  spent  a great  deal  of  time  defin- 
ing and  redefining  the  following: 


1 . Who  we  are  as  a group 

2.  What  we  stand  for  as  partners  in  the 
education  of  students 

3.  What  we  want  to  accomplish  together 

4.  How  we  would  work  together  to 
accomplish  our  goals 

The  time  spent  going  through  this  pro- 
cess really  helped  to  focus  the  group’s 
energies  on  the  positive.  The  members 
also  began  to  develop  a strong  sense  of 


Council  agreed  that  anyone  could  con- 
tribute to  the  agenda  and  that  the  group 
would  not  avoid  those  items  that  were  con- 
troversial. However,  no  decisions  would 
be  made  on  issues  unless  everyone  was 
comfortable  with  the  outcome.  If  you 
value  and  respect  each  other  as  individuals 
then  you  cannot  discard  someone’s  idea  by 
voting  it  away. 

Very  often  school  principals  will  say 
that  they  can’t  find  people  who  are  will- 


The  Parent  Rap  Sessions  have  evolved  to  the  point  where 
the  parents  plan  and  run  the  sessions  themselves. 


who  they  were  as  a team  of  individuals. 
The  process  gave  them  the  opportunity  to 
figure  out  where  their  turf  was  as  the 
School  Community  Council  and  how 
they  could  add  to  the  total  picture  of  what 
the  school  was  all  about. 

Discussions  on  how  they  would  work 
together  ranged  from  deciding  who  would 
make  the  coffee  and  wash  the  cups  to 
establishing  agreement  about  how  they 
would  treat  each  other  (with  respect)  and 
what  kind  of  language  they  would  use  (no 
swearing,  put-downs,  or  sarcasm).  There 
was  a game  plan  for  how  to  handle  prob- 
lems when  they  arose.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  focus  of  all  efforts  would  be  on  work- 
ing with  the  school  staff  to  improve  learn- 
ing for  all  the  students  at  the  school. 

Members  of  the  School  Community 


ing  to  serve  as  members  of  the  school- 
community  council.  At  South  Simcoe,  we 
believe  that  if  you  are  really  committed  to 
involving  parents  in  a meaningful  way 
you’ll  reach  out  into  the  community  and 
find  people  who’ll  work  with  you. 

The  culture  of  the  South  Simcoe 
School  Community  Council  is  such  that 
we  have  now  moved  beyond  consensus 
building  to  operating  from  the  same 
beliefs  about  what  we  want  for  our  stu- 
dents. 

Indeed  the  process  took  time,  energy, 
and  commitment;  however,  the  rewards 
are  well  worth  it.  It  is  important  to  start 
with  small  changes  and  try  not  to  feel 
discouraged.  Think  of  change  as  a kalei- 
doscope — by  changing  just  one  small 
piece,  the  whole  picture  changes. 
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Reading  Circle  offers  children  a 
time  to  enjoy  books;  it  gives 
parents  an  opportunity  to  find 
out  excellent  ways  to  read 
to  their  children. 


THE  READING  CIRCLE 


In  the  first  half  of 
Reading  Circle  time, 
the  children  come  into 
the  library  and  find  a 
partner  — a parent  or 
family  member, 
an  older  student,  or 
Curt  Tingley,  General  Motors  ^ community  member. 

Executive,  reading  with 
children  at  Reading  Circle. 


Reading  Circle 

The  South  Simcoe  Community  Reading 
Circle  provides  an  opportunity  for  par- 
ents, teachers,  students,  and  members  of 
the  community  to  work  together  to  help 
young  children  develop  a love  of  read- 
ing. 

During  Reading  Circle,  which  takes 
place  very  two  weeks  in  the  school  library, 
children  from  the  local  community  are 
invited  into  the  school  to  be  read  to  by 
adults  and  students  in  a comfortable  and 
non-threatening  atmosphere.  They  are  able 
to  relax  and  discover  the  magical  world  of 
books  and  reading. 

Reading  Circle  offers  children  a time 
to  enjoy  books,  it  gives  parents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  excellent  ways  to  read 


R eaders  have  ranged 
from  the  managers  of  the 
local  K-Mart  and  Swiss 
Chalet  to  executives  from 
General  Motors  and  even 
the  Mayor. 


to  their  children,  it  helps  older  students 
to  develop  parenting  skills,  and  it  gives 
business  and  other  community  members 
the  opportunity  to  interact  with  students 
and  share  responsibility  for  their  literacy 
development. 

In  the  first  half  of  Reading  Circle  time, 
the  children  come  into  the  library  and  find 
a partner  (a  parent  or  family  member,  an 
older  student,  or  a community  member) 
then  they  snuggle  up  with  them  on  a cush- 
ion or  an  armchair  and  they  read  together. 
Even  babes  in  arms  with  their  bottles  join 
in.  After  books  are  put  away,  the  children 
gather  around  to  listen  to  a story  read  to 
them  by  a business  partner  or  other  com- 
munity partner.  Readers  have  ranged  from 
the  managers  of  the  local  K-Mart  and 
Swiss  Chalet  to  executives  from  General 
Motors,  members  of  the  Durham  Region- 
al Police,  and  even  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Oshawa. 

This  Reading  Circle  concept  though 
simple  is  not  simplistic.  It  is  very  signifi- 
cant in  terms  of  its  impact  on  the  communi- 
ty. It  is  an  excellent  example  of  what 
schools  and  communities  can  do  when  they 
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work  together  to  help  children  learn. 

The  original  intent  of  the  Reading 
Circle  program  was  to  help  parents  to 
understand  the  importance  of  reading  to 
their  children  and  spending  valuable  time 
with  them.  An  interesting  offshoot  has 
been  the  partners  (who  in  some  cases 
have  never  read  to  their  own  children) 
enjoying  the  process  so  much  that  they 
have  begun  to  read  to  their  children  at 
home. 

The  Principal  as  Catalyst 

The  most  significant  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  Parental  Involvement  programs  at 
South  Simcoe  has  been  the  principal’s 
commitment  to  finding  a way  to  work 
effectively  with  parents.  It  is  the  principal 
who  sets  the  tone.  Administrators  must 
provide  leadership  in  terms  of  making  it 
clear  that  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
community  must  work  together  to  con- 
tribute to  positive  academic  outcomes  for 
children. 

The  principal  saw  the  reluctance  of 
parents  to  come  into  the  school  and  share 
their  ideas  and  realized  that  she  had  to 
find  a way  of  reaching  out  to  them  in  a 
different  location  away  from  the  formality 
of  the  front  office.  Through  the  Parent 
Rap  sessions,  parents  learned  the  key 
message  that  the  principal  and  staff  were 
willing  to  meet  with  them  in  an  informal 
way,  willing  to  spend  time  with  them,  and 
willing  to  listen  to  their  concerns.  They 
promised  to  always  listen  to  concerns  and 
help  to  solve  problems  provided  that  they 
heard  positive  stories  as  well. 

The  principal  gained  the  trust  of  the 
parents  by  demonstrating  that  she  valued 
their  opinions  and  acted  on  their  input. 
When  parents  asked  for  changes  and  clari- 
fication in  the  student  handbook,  their 
ideas  were  taken  back  to  the  staff,  dis- 
cussed with  them,  and  then  changes  were 
made.  When  parents  said  that  it  was  too 
difficult  to  remember  to  sign  weekly  com- 
munication sheets  and  that  they  were  diffi- 
cult to  read,  the  wording  on  the  sheets  was 
changed.  The  principal  did  insist  on  the 
sheets  being  signed,  though,  saying  “if  it’s 
important  for  our  children  then  its  impor- 
tant for  you  to  find  a way  of  remembering 
to  sign  them.”  When  parents  said  they 
couldn’t  understand  the  wording  on  reports 
cards,  the  school  staff  spent  a significant 
amount  of  time  deleting  the  Jargon  from 
report  cards  in  order  to  communicate  more 
effectively.  A portfolio  interview  process 
was  also  implemented  so  students  could 


show  their  parents  examples  of  their 
progress. 

Recently,  social  assistance  payments 
were  reduced  and  parents  began  to  find  it 
difficult  to  adjust  to  a lower  income  and 
still  feed  their  children  healthy  and  nutri- 
tious meals.  The  school  reached  out  to 
these  families  and  offered  help.  A retired 
bank  manager  helped  parents  to  make 
budgets,  a nutritionist  helped  them  to 
plan  low-cost  nutritious  meals,  and  a 
hands-on  session  on  meal  preparation 
was  held  at  the  school,  where  parents 
and  older  students  actually  shopped  for, 
prepared,  and  tasted  the  meals. 

The  principal  and  staff  put  time  into 


bers  of  a school  growth  team;  they  are 
truly  partners  in  the  teaching/leaming  pro- 
cess. Parents  have  learned  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  too  in  terms  of  communi- 
cating and  working  with  their  children’s 
teachers.  They  understand  that  communi- 
cation between  home  and  school  goes  two 
ways. 

By  working  closely  with  parents,  the 
school  staff  began  to  realize  that  parents 
had  a great  knowledge  of  strategies 
about  how  to  deal  with  difficult  and 
stressful  situations.  Many  of  them  had 
received  counselling  and  other  assistance 
from  a variety  of  school  and  local  ser- 
vices. They  knew  how  they  could  get 


By  working  closely 
with  parents,  the 
school  staff  began  to 
realize  that  parents 
had  a great  knowledge 
of  strategies  about 
how  to  deal  with 
difficult  and  stressful 
situations. 


relationship  building.  They  work  hard  to 
persuade  parents  to  work  with  the  school; 
they  teach  them  and  help  them  to  learn 
and  grow  as  individuals.  Under  their  lead- 
ership, a school  culture  has  developed  in 
which  parents  are  always  welcomed,  even 
the  sign  on  the  front  door  says  “Parents  & 
Visitors  welcome.”  They  are  free  to  sit  in 
the  staffroom,  help  themselves  to  a cup  of 
coffee,  or  drop  in  for  a slice  of  pizza  on 
Pizza  Day.  Staff  members  always  attefnpt 
to  address  parents  on  a first-name  basis 
when  they  talk  to  them.  “Sunshine  calls” 
(positive  calls)  are  made  to  every  home 
during  the  first  month  of  school  and  at 
least  once  during  each  term.  This  allows 
teachers  to  identify  parents  who  might  be 
approached  to  assist  the  school.  This  per- 
sonal contact  is  a most  effective  way  of 
building  relationships. 

Parents  know  that  teachers  call  them 
with  good  news  as  well  as  when  there  is  a 
concern.  Parents  are  not  just  token  mem- 


help. They  would  be  able  to  help  others 
by  giving  them  this  information,  even  if 
they  may  not  have  been  successful  in 
implementing  these  strategies  in  their 
own  lives. 

The  principal  discussed  this  with  the 
staff  and  they  agreed  that  it  was  an  ideal 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  a strength 
already  in  the  community.  They  decided 
to  make  use  of  this  knowledge  by  having 
parents  identify  local  agencies  where  they 
could  get  help,  research  these  agencies  to 
see  what  type  of  help  was  available,  then 
document  this  information  in  a Communi- 
ty Directory  of  Services.  The  parents  then 
began  using  the  directory  to  help  one 
another  and  other  friends  in  the  communi- 
ty. By  reaching  out  in  this  way  to  help 
others,  the  parent  group  began  to  strength- 
en themselves  in  a very  significant  way. 
Some  individuals  discovered  that  they  had 
leadership  skills.  The  group  as  a whole 
began  to  take  more  ownership  for  helping 
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From  a One-Issue  Group 
to  a School  Council 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  Public  School 


others  in  their  community  and  connecting 
them  to  community  resources,  instead  of 
letting  them  become  frustrated  with  long 
waiting  lists. 

As  leadership  skills  developed,  the 
group  began  hosting  parents  from  other 
schools  who  wanted  to  take  these  experi- 
ences back  to  their  own  schools.  South 
Simcoe  parents  are  often  requested  to 
present  their  model  to  parents  in  other 
schools  so  that  they  too  can  implement 
similar  programs. 

The  ripple  effect,  whereby  parents 
take  a leadership  role  and  reach  out  to 
help  others  in  their  community,  proves 
that  we  can  reach  those  who  are  hardest 
to  serve  and  involve  them  rather  than 
leave  them  as  bystanders  in  their  chil- 
dren’s education. 

Very  often  when  school  staffs  find 
that  the  goals  and  values  of  the  parents 
differ  from  theirs,  the  tendency  is  to  try 
to  change  the  parents  to  adjust  to  the 
school’s  point  of  view.  At  South  Simcoe, 
the  teachers,  using  the  school  motto  and 
shared  beliefs  as  reference  points,  truly 
make  an  effort  to  work  with  parents  to 
learn  and  grow  together. 

It  is  truly  heartwarming  to  see  parents 
who  were  once  alienated  from  the  school 
take  such  an  active  role  in  their  chil- 
dren’s education  and  even  became  advo- 
cates for  education  in  the  wider  commu- 
nity. 

In  these  times  of  economic  and  social 
turbulence  when  school/community 
resources  are  stretched  to  the  limit.  South 
Simcoe’s  unconventional  approach  to 
reaching  out  to  parents  makes  parents 
want  to  become  involved  and  stay 
involved  with  their  school.  The  programs 
which  are  based  around  preventative 
strategies  are  both  cost  effective  and  effi- 
cient in  serving  the  needs  of  children  and 
families  in  an  inner  city  community.  The 
strategies  outlined  here  would  be  effec- 
tive in  any  school  community,  as  every 
school  must  “sort  out”  its  unique  group 
of  parents  and  develop  a strong  partner- 
ship. 

By  reaching  out  from  the  heart.  South 
Simcoe  has  indeed  found  a way  to  dis- 
cover their  community’s  capabilities  and 
assets.  The  partnership  between  the 
school  and  the  parents  is  clearly  a part- 
nership in  which  both  sides  contribute 
directly  to  the  strengthening  and  devel- 
opment of  each  other  to  the  benefit  of  the 
students.  It  is  no  wonder  that  South  Sim- 
coe Public  School  is  referred  to  as  the 
heartbeat  of  its  community. 


By  ERNIE  SURKAN 

Principal,  Algonquin  Avenue  School 
Lakehead  Board  of  Education 
Former  Principal,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
Public  School 

School  councils  — How  do  we  start? 
What  do  we  do?  When  do  we  do  it? 
Tough  questions!  The  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training  says  that  we  will 
have  a school  advisory  council  in  place. 
Here  is  one  school’s  story  about  how  we 
got  started,  what  we  did,  and  how  we 
progressed  to  where  we  are  today. 

We  started  out  as  a one-issue  group.  In 
1991,  a number  of  parents  approached 
the  school  to  talk  to  administration  and 
staff  about  “safe  schools  and  discipline.” 
There  were  concerns  about  student 
harassment  in  the  Grade  6,  7,  and  8 class- 
es. We  were  aware  of  the  problem  but 
obviously  things  were  happening  that  we 
did  not  see  or  notice. 

At  this  same  time,  the  Lakehead  Board 
of  Education  started  talking  about  school 
improvement  teams.  These  teams  generally 
consisted  of  one  staff  member  from  each 
division  and  the  principal.  The  purpose 
was  to  develop  a school  focus  or  priority. 
While  most  schools  tended  to  concentrate 
on  mathematics  or  language  arts,  our  staff 
thought  that  school  safety  and  discipline 
could  be  the  focus.  We  could  involve  the 
interested  parents  and  see  if  this  priority 
would  make  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
School  a better  place. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  is  a very  good 
school,  with  a mature  and  experienced 
staff.  The  school  and  community  have  rel- 
atively high  academic  expectations  and  we 
have  tremendous  parental  support.  So  here 
we  were  — a group  of  concerned  parents 
and  staff  that  were  in  shock  by  some  of  the 
harassment  that  parents  told  us  was  hap- 
pening in  our  school,  the  Ministry  suggest- 
ing that  parents  become  involved  at  the 
school  level,  and  the  Board’s  emphasis  on 
school  improvement.  As  principal  I called 
two  evening  meetings  with  this  core 


group,  and  school  safety  was  the  priority 
for  the  entire  first  year. 

Wow!  Did  It  Snowball! 

Our  first  public  meeting  involved  a pre- 
sentation by  the  parent  group,  our  super- 
intendent, and  the  principal.  The  purpose 
of  this  meeting  was  to  bring  an  awareness 
of  the  problems  of  bullying  and  harass- 
ment and  the  issue  of  school  safety.  A 
large  number  of  parents  showed  up  and 
expressed  a strong  desire  to  discuss  these 
matters  further. 

At  our  second  meeting,  we  broke  the 
parents  into  groups  and  gave  them  play- 
ground, classroom,  and  bus  situations. 
We  gave  them  real  situations,  asked  for 
typical  solutions,  and  then  sat  back  and 
watched  these  groups  of  parents  struggle 
with  solutions. 

At  this  point,  a safe  school  committee 
was  formed  to  work  on  specific  strate- 
gies for  (1)  playground,  (2)  in  school,  (3) 
bus,  and  (4)  walker  safety.  Meetings 
were  organized  on  a regular  basis  — one 
per  month  — with  a committee  of  seven 
parents  and  seven  staff. 

Documents  and  strategies  were  writ- 
ten and  presented  to  staff  and  parents. 
Much  discussion  followed. 

The  following  September,  we  set  a 
regular  meeting  date  and  time  (7:00  AM, 
the  last  Thursday  of  the  month).  The 
group  met  and  worked  on  a safe  school 
policy  and  procedures.  Evening  presenta- 
tions were  made  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  parent  group  generated 
the  following  headings  that  they  thought 
were  important  areas  to  concentrate  on: 
(1)  safe  schools,  (2)  role  modelling,  (3) 
inter-school  versus  intra-school  sports, 
(4)  field  trips,  (5)  academic  growth,  and 
(6)  student  council. 

About  March,  we  decided  to  break  into 
a committee  format  and  look  at  these  dif- 
ferent areas.  This  became  our  school 
growth  plan. 

We  also  proposed  that  this  group 
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become  a School  Advisory  Council,  as 
the  Ministry  was  attempting  to  move 
schools  in  this  direction.  We  established 
co-chairpersons,  rules  of  government, 
and  focus  statements,  and  set  agendas. 
Remember  — 7:00  AM,  the  last  Thurs- 
day of  the  month.  Now  that  is  commit- 
ment. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  over  the 
past  few  years.  Some  examples  that  illus- 
trate how  effective  the  School  Council 
has  become  are  included  in  the  following 
list; 

► development  of  a written  school  poli- 
cy on  safe  schools  that  includes  pro- 
cedures, guidelines,  and 
consequences 

► establishment  of  playground  safety 
guidelines  including  presentations 
and  discussions  with  students  and 
parents  on  bus  safety  (people  on  this 
sub-committee  also  sit  on  the 
Board’s  Safe  School  Advisory  Team 
for  the  development  of  the  Lakehead 
Board’s  safe  school  policy) 

► setting  of  new  direction  for  Science 
Fair  participation 

► aiding  in  school  Curriculum  Nights 

► development  of  a School  Profile 

► defining  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
council  members 

► input  into  the  principal/vice-principal 
selection  with  the  superintendent 

► extending  the  “house  league”  con- 
cept to  include  sports,  academics, 
participation,  and  school  spirit 

► conducting  a survey  on  field  trips  and 
amount  of  class  time  for  excursions 

► drama  workshops  for  senior  students 
with  Magnus  Theatre  (a  local  live  the- 
atre group) 

► setting  up  a leadership  development 
program  for  Grade  7 and  8 students 

to  increase  membership  on  Student 
Council 

► establishing  a parent  survey  for  input 
into  school  goals 

► forming  an  Academic  Growth  Com- 
mittee to  study  school  and  system 
test  results  for  trends,  areas  of 
strength,  and  weakness  and  to  give 
recommendations  to  staff 

► defining  monthly  curriculum  outlines 
(by  grade)  in  a newsletter  to  parents 

► encouraging  staff  to  be  excellent  role 
models 

At  our  school,  with  the  input  of  the 
School  Council,  we  are  trying  to  follow 
the  four  agreements  of  “TRIBES:” 

1.  attentive  listening  (paying  close  atten- 


tion to  another’s  expression  of  ideas 
and  feelings) 

2.  appreciation/no  put-downs  — treating 
each  other  kindly 

3.  right  to  pass/right  to  participate  — hav- 
ing the  right  to  choose  to  what  extent 
we  will  participate  in  group  activities 
(i.e.,  discussions  related  to  personal 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  opinions)  know- 
ing that  voluntary  participation 
enhances  learning;  this  option  is  not 
extended  to  areas  of  academic  expecta- 
tion related  to  curriculum 

4.  mutual  respect 

We  also  have  had  a follow-up  safe 
schools  survey  completed  by  all  students 
and  parents.  The  Lakehead  Regional 
Family  Centre  made  presentations  to  staff 
and  students  and  provided  staff  with  vio- 
lence awareness  activities.  This  list  could 
go  on,  but  these  examples  show  how 
effective  a school  council  can  be  in  many 
decision  areas  that  affect  the  school,  staff, 
and  students. 

Protocol/Process 

We  have  our  school  secretary  attend  the 
monthly  meetings  to  take  and  distribute 
minutes.  This  was  a very  important  step 
in  keeping  communication  clear.  We  also 
have  our  neighbourhood  police  officer  on 
our  council.  We  have  representatives 
from  our  school  custodians,  bus  drivers, 
student  council,  and  parents’  association 
attend/or  send  a report  to  a meeting  if 
they  feel  there  is  a need  or  concern  to  be 
addressed. 

We  also  encourage  visitors  to  attend  a 
meeting  to  observe.  We’ve  invited  other 
teachers,  parents,  and  principals  to  create 
more  interest  and  participation,  and  to 
encourage  membership.  This  is  not  a 
closed  group. 

We  also  have  had  some  very  difficult 
times  and  issues  on  our  council.  We  con- 
sidered these  as  growing  pains  and  worked 
through  them.  Again,  here  are  a few  exam- 
ples and  what  we  did  to  try  to  overcome 
them. 

At  one  point,  two  parents,  new  to  the 
Council  in  its  third  year,  had  a one-issue 
agenda:  all  staff  should  communicate 
course  outlines  to  parents  bi-weekly, 
using  the  same  format,  and  be  account- 
able for  covering  this  course  outline  or 
answer  to  the  Council.  A sub-committee 
established  criteria,  guidelines,  and  format 
and  made  a presentation  to  the  entire 


Council.  The  idea  was  rejected,  but  the 
two  parents  continued  meeting  after  the 
meeting  to  bring  up  this  agenda  item.  Per- 
sonalities started  to  emerge,  and  two  sides 
developed  on  Council.  We  tried  many 
ways  to  get  past  this  deadlock.  We  talked 
a lot  about  consensus-decision  making; 
we  invited  the  superintendent  to  our  meet- 
ings to  try  to  help  us  problem  solve;  and 
the  co-chairs  met  with  these  two  members 
and  the  principal.  We  brought  in  a facili- 
tator who  spent  one  full  meeting  to  give 
us  direction  in  problem  solving,  consen- 
sus-decision making,  and  group  dynam- 
ics. The  two  held  their  ground,  but  the 
balance  of  School  Council  members  also 
held  theirs  and  eventually  the  issue  was 
dropped.  These  two  members  did  not  join 
the  Council’s  core  group  the  next  year  but 
have  still  played  a very  significant  and 
positive  volunteer  role  in  the  school  and 
have  served  on  sub-committees  on  the 
Council. 

We  recognized  how  busy  all  members 
are  on  Council,  with  their  own  profes- 
sions and  in  teaching  time.  Guidelines 
were  to  be  set  for  sub-committee  meet- 
ings so  that  all  members  were  not  put  on 
the  spot  to  meet  at  any  time. 

Recognition  of  the  Council’s  role  as 
an  advisory  group  has  been  extremely 
important.  Memorandum  122  has  set 
some  guidelines  that  have  been  and  will 
prove  to  be  very  contentious  and  diffi- 
cult. For  example,  why  hold  an  election 
for  four  spots  on  Council  with  five  peo- 
ple running?  Why  not  expand  the  Coun- 
cil and  thereby  not  disappoint  or  lose  one 
valuable  school  supporter? 

We  had  co-chairs  — one  parent  and 
one  teacher.  This  worked  really  well,  but 
now  we  have  a parent  as  sole  chair- 
person. She  is  excellent  but  would  all 
schools  have  someone  who  can  handle 
this  role?  Meeting  time,  agenda  setting, 
meeting  format,  and  number  of  meetings 
will  all  provide  some  concerns  and  some 
headaches. 

It  Can  Be  Done 

The  School  Council  is  a very  positive 
influence  in  our  school.  I think  we  have 
done  extremely  well,  but  no  one  person 
did  it  alone.  It  has  been  a group  effort. 

It  can  be  done.  Grant  weight  to  each 
and  every  member  of  council,  listen  to 
what  each  has  to  say,  and  above  all  make 
sure  that  what  you  are  doing  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children,  and  you  will  suc- 
ceed. 
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A two-day  planning  session  with  former  students,  staff,  parents,  and  community  prior  to  forming  our  School  Council. 


Making  It  Work — 
Guidelines 
tor  Implementation 

Practical  Advice  on  Getting  Started 


By  JUDY  MASSEY 

Principal,  Aberfoyle  Public  School 
Wellington  Board  of  Education 
Former  Principal,  Ponsonby  Public  School 

School  councils  have  become  the  lat- 
est vehicle  designed  to  give  parents 
and  the  community  a greater  voice 
in  education.  This  trend  is  not  only  hap- 
pening in  Ontario  but  across  Canada  and 
beyond.  It  has  evolved  from  the  belief 
“that  the  education  of  our  young  people  is 
a shared  responsibility  involving  schools, 
students  and  their  families,  and  members 
of  the  community”  (Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education,  1995,  p.  1).  Each  school  must 
not  only  develop  a school  council  within 
the  parameters  of  Ministry  policy  but  also 


within  their  own  board  guidelines,  with 
specific  attention  to  each  individual 
school’s  culture  and  makeup. 

School  councils  can  work  and  may  be 
instrumental  in  helping  schools  survive 
the  difficult  political  and  economic  times 
that  they  are  now  facing.  There  are  many 
obvious  advantages  for  the  increased 
involvement  of  parents  and  community 
members  in  our  schools.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  reasons  is  improved  support  and 
communication  through  greater  involve- 
ment and  understanding.  Council  mem- 
bers may  in  fact  become  a teacher’s 
greatest  ally  as  they  work  side  by  side 
with  the  staff  and  begin  to  see  through 
new  eyes  the  many  demands  and  pres- 
sures that  face  the  school  staff  on  a daily 


basis.  They  may  also  assist  in  generating 
additional  resources,  both  material  and 
people,  at  a time  when  resources  are 
scarce  and  many  schools  are  needy. 

Getting  Started 

- Support  and  Communication 

Three  very  important  supports  must  be  in 
place  if  a school  council  is  to  be  success- 
ful. These  are  the  support  of  the  principal, 
staff,  and  parents/community.  All  three 
are  necessary  to  start  the  council  off  on  a 
positive  note  and  encourage  a strong  part- 
nership. The  first  requires  the  firm  com- 
mitment of  the  school  principal  to  the 
school  council.  This  commitment  must 
go  beyond  a superficial  acceptance  of  the 
council  and  extend  to  a position  of  advo- 
cate. One  experienced  council  co-chair 
commented  that  “the  role  of  the  principal 
in  the  fate  of  any  council  is  absolutely 
critical.  Many  councils  will  fail  due  to 
lack  of  willingness  by  the  principal  to  not 
necessarily  just  let  go  of  power  but  to 
include  the  broader  community”  (Pon- 
sonby Council  Survey,  1996). 

Administrators  must  be  able  to  establish 
a positive  climate  for  change  in  the  school 
as  well  as  emphasize  the  importance  of 
parent  and  community  involvement.  They 
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must  also  be  able  to  persuasively  articulate 
the  advantages  of  this  increased  participa- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  school  staff.  Parents 
and  other  community  members  must  be 
made  to  feel  welcome  and  be  provided 
with  opportunities  to  become  involved  as 
well  as  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
the  role  they  play  in  the  school.  Teachers, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  come  to  believe 
that  this  increased  involvement  will  not 
provide  a threat  to  their  authority  and  will 
actually  enhance  and  support  what  is 
presently  occurring.  Administrators  must 
work  hard  to  achieve  a delicate  balance 
between  professional  responsibility  and 
shared  input  for  decision  making. 

All  participants  must  make  a conscious 
effort  to  establish  and  maintain  this  bal- 
ance as  they  work  together  to  develop  an 
open  and  honest  rapport,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  respect  and  trust.  This  positive 
atmosphere  was  mentioned  by  many  expe- 
rienced council  members  in  a recent  sur- 
vey as  one  of  the  reasons  that  contributed 
to  their  council’s  success.  One  teacher 
commented,  “I  felt  that  parents  and  teach- 
ers grew  to  be  more  comfortable  with  each 
other  and  more  interested  in  each  other’s 
viewpoints.  It  was  exciting  to  see  the 
stronger  parents  displaying  their  ability  to 
take  on  positive  leadership  roles”  {Pon- 
sonby  Council  Survey,  1996). 

Strong  support  and  commitment  at  all 
levels  will  be  needed  in  order  for  school 
councils  to  be  successful.  Not  only 
should  the  central  board  office  have  a 
formal  written  policy  stating  its  commit- 
ment to  parental  involvement  but  school 
staffs  must  be  consulted  and  supported 
or  the  initiative  may  be  undermined  and 
fail  through  lack  of  understanding,  apa- 
thy, or  resentment  (Zielger,  1987). 

Communication  is  also  critical  and 
must  be  ongoing.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant during  the  initial  stages  and  is  the 
key  to  keeping  everyone  involved  and  on 
side.  Constant  communication  with  all 
school  stakeholders  takes  a great  deal  of 
time  and  energy  but  is  well  worth  the 
effort. 

According  to  Malen  and  Ogawa 
(1988),  parents  often  lack  information 
about  school  activities  and  operations, 
and  are  not  always  clear  about  the  role 
they  should  play  and  the  parameters  of 
their  power.  While  some  parents,  com- 
munity members,  or  former  students  may 
hesitate  to  express  their  feelings  and  pref- 
erences, others  may  lack  the  skills  and 
training  to  work  effectively  as  a team  and 
may  come  with  expectations  which  are 


very  different  from  those  of  others 
around  them.  Many  barriers  may  also 
arise  within  even  the  best  organized  and 
well  intentioned  schools,  such  as  those  of 
language,  lack  of  skill  and  confidence, 
lack  of  time  and  energy,  school  phobia, 
and  lack  of  information.  These  are  real 
concerns  which  must  be  addressed. 


Strong  support  and 
commitment  at  all  levels 
will  be  needed  in  order 
for  school  councils  to  be 
successful....  Clear 
expectations  of  the  role  the 
council  will  play  must  be 
discussed  by  the  chair  and 
the  terms  of  reference 
established  during  the  first 
few  council  meetings. 


Communication  with  all  school  stake- 
holders is  of  the  utmost  importance.  One 
trustee  commented  on  this  when  asked 
what  she  would  recommend  to  schools 
that  are  just  forming  a council.  She  said, 
“concentrate  on  communications  with  all 
school  staff  and  community  so  as  not  to 
be  seen  as  a select  group  making  deci- 


sions in  isolation”  {Ponsonby  Council 
Survey,  1996).  This  is  good  advice  since 
council  members  represent  all  school 
stakeholders. 

Shared  information  using  the  school 
newsletter,  local  television  and  radio,  and 
evening  information  sessions,  to  name  only 
a few,  are  important  in  keeping  everyone 
informed.  Climate  surveys  may  also  be  sent 
out  to  a percentage  of  parents/community 
members  in  order  to  get  a broader  reading 
on  how  well  the  school  is  meeting  stake- 
holders’ expectations.  The  results  from 
these  surveys  may  help  give  the  school 
council  some  initial  direction  as  well  as 
assist  the  school  in  establishing  and  achiev- 
ing short-  and  long-term  goals,  which  then 
become  a shared  responsibility. 

Working  Together 
- Skills  and  Expectations 

Although  it  is  assumed  that  every  coun- 
cil member  is  there  for  the  good  of  all 
students,  this  must  be  emphasized  early 
in  the  implementation  process  and  rein- 
forced by  the  council’s  terms  of  refer- 
ence. Clear  expectations  of  the  role  the 
council  will  play  must  be  discussed  by 
the  chair  and  the  terms  of  reference 
established  during  the  first  few  council 
meetings.  The  former  will  provide  staff 
and  parents/community  with  a starting 
point  from  which  to  develop  their  own 
understanding  of  the  role  the  council  will 
play  in  the  school.  The  latter  will  provide 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a common 
understanding  and  a clearly  articulated 


A brain-storming  group  (Judy  Massey  on  the  right). 
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vision  of  the  council’s  role  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  headed. 

The  terms  of  reference  are  essential  so 
that  all  parties  represented  are  clear  on 
the  council’s  mandate.  This  is  particular- 
ly important  if  the  home-and-school 
association  wishes  to  continue  in  its  pre- 
sent role  and  remain  a separate  body. 
Both  the  home-and-school  and  school 
council  must  be  clear  on  the  role  each 
group  will  play  in  order  to  avoid  overlap 
and  ensure  that  both  are  seen  as  distinct. 
This  will  also  allow  for  an  avenue  of  co- 
operation and  help  avoid  any  conflicts  so 
that  the  home-and-school  and  school 
council  may  work  together  in  areas  of 
shared  interest. 

Schools  in  which  the  school  council 
has  evolved  out  of  the  home-and-school 


will  also  benefit  from  a new  and  clearly 
defined  purpose  and  set  of  objectives. 
Since  most  school  councils  will  operate 
very  differently  from  home-and-schools, 
this  distinction  must  be  clear  to  council 
members  as  well  as  to  the  larger  group 
they  represent.  Once  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence are  established,  the  next  area  to 
examine  is  how  to  encourage  the  suc- 
cessful co-operation  and  collaboration  of 
council  members. 

While  teachers  solidly  support  more 


parental  involvement  in  the  school,  they 
also  acknowledge  their  lack  of  expertise 
and  experience  in  working  collaboratively 
with  parents  (Ponsonby  Council  Survey, 
1996).  Greater  skill  development  in  areas 
such  as  conflict  resolution,  participatory 
management,  and  shared  decision-making 
would  be  a great  help  to  all  staff  members 
regardless  of  their  current  skills,  as  they 
begin  to  work  more  closely  in  partnership 
with  parents  and  community  members. 
Opportunities  for  shared  professional 
development  and  team  building  for  school 
staffs,  including  administrators,  along  with 
parents  and  community  members  would 
also  be  of  long-term  benefit  to  everyone. 

Although  a variety  of  skills  will  be 
helpful,  consensus  building  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  useful.  This  will  be  par- 


ticularly true  if  the  council  agrees  that, 
when  possible,  decisions  will  be  made  by 
consensus.  Consensus  will  help  create  a 
positive  team  spirit,  in  which  everyone 
wins.  Although  a vote  may  be  necessary 
with  more  contentious  issues,  it  is  not 
likely  to  resolve  a difficult  problem 
which  may  require  broader  input,  such  as 
through  a school  survey.  More  extensive 
discussion  and  further  gathering  of  infor- 
mation may  help  provide  a solution  that 
everyone  can  live  with. 


Building  Trust  and  Mutual  Support 

Schools  will  certainly  benefit  from 
increased  parent  and  community  involve- 
ment. Administrators  and  teachers  will 
need,  however,  to  be  secure  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  valuable  untapped 
resources  outside  of  the  school  available 
through  parents  and  the  local  community. 
Increased  involvement  may  also  give  par- 
ents and  community  members  a clearer 
understanding  of  what  goes  on  in  schools. 
School  councils  may  provide  a vehicle  for 
encouraging  a greater  feeling  of  ownership 
in  schools  as  members  collectively  begin 
to  grapple  with  some  of  the  more  difficult 
issues  and  problems  facing  today’s 
schools.  The  mandated  establishment  of 
school  councils  will  not  by  itself  guarantee 
improved  communication  and  the  involve- 
ment of  parents  and  community  members 
with  the  school.  It  may,  however,  be  the 
first  step  in  encouraging  greater  awareness 
from  administrators  and  teachers  of  the 
importance  of  parent  and  community  in- 
volvement in  schools. 

Establishing  a smoothly  running  coun- 
cil will  not  happen  overnight.  Trust  and 
mutual  respect  will  have  to  be  present  as 
well  as  clearly  developed  terms  of  refer- 
ence in  order  for  everyone  involved  to 
have  a clear  understanding  of  the  role  of 
the  school  council  and  the  parameters 
under  which  the  members  must  work.  In 
a final  survey  comment,  a staff  mem’oer, 
who  had  just  finished  her  second  year  on 
her  school’s  council,  said  to  the  principal 
“Just  a big  thank  you  for  getting  us  start- 
ed in  this  exciting  procedure.  It  takes 
courage  to  tackle  new  ideas  but  I feel  the 
development  of  a School  Council  has 
been  excellent  for  our  school”  (Ponsonby 
Council  Survey,  1996). 
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A successful  school  council: 

• actively  seeks  the  views  of  its  school  community 

• represents  the  views  of  its  school  community 

• informs  its  school  community  about  its  role  and  functions, 
projects  it  is  undertaking,  and  decisions  it  has  made  as  well 
as  the  reasons  behind  them 

• involves  its  diverse  school  community 

• encourages  all  forms  of  parental  involvement  and  support 

• creates  a forum  to  increase  communication  among  partners 

• works  within  the  policies  of  the  school  board 

• becomes  well-informed  about  school  and  board  policies  and 
procedures 

• holds  sessions  on  team  building,  consensus  building,  and  so  on 

• focusses  on  the  best  interests  of  ail  students 

• supports  school-improvement  initiatives 

• maintains  high  ethical  standards 

From  School  Council  Handbook 
Ministry  of  Education  and  T raining,  1996 
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SCHOOL  COUNCILS 


BUILDING  INVOLVEMENT 


Collaborative  Focus 
on  School  Improvement 

Lakehead  Board  of  Education 


By  CAROLYN  HIGH 

Project  Officer/Special  Education  Resource 
Teacher  1996/97 

The  Lakehead  Board  of  Education 

Since  the  government  of  Ontario  man- 
dated school  councils,  boards  across 
the  province  have  been  engaged  in 
the  development  of  policies  and  procedures 
and  establishing  the  required  school  coun- 
cil structure.  Schools  and  school  communi- 
ties need  to  take  the  time  to  reflect  on  the 
questions  “Why  should  we  have  school 
councils?”  and  “ How  can  we  make  them 
truly  effective?” 

The  Lakehead  Board  of  Education 
identified  the  primary  goal  of  school 
councils  as  providing  advice  on  matters 
relating  to  continuous  improvement  of 
learning  for  all  students.  The  goal  of 
continuous  school  improvement  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  community  participa- 
tion benefits  students.  In  1992,  The 
Lakehead  Board  of  Education  estab- 
lished school  improvement  teams  with  a 
membership  composition  similar  to 
school  councils.  The  Board  had  also 
established  a process  for  planning  school 
growth.  The  strength  of  past  practices 
was  incorporated  into  the  new  school 
council  structure. 

Why  Do  We  Have  School  Councils? 

Schools  are  not  “islands  unto  them- 
selves.” Because  schools  are  public  insti- 


tutions, educational  decisions  impact  on 
the  students  and  subsequently  on  the 
community.  The  political  climate  cur- 
rently demands  more  public  involvement 
into  what  happens  in  our  schools.  This 
public  involvement  is  viewed  both  as  a 
right  and  a responsibility.  We  must  now 
determine  what  is  meant  by  community 
involvement. 

Research  indicates  that  when  parents 
are  involved,  children  do  better  in  school, 
and  they  go  to  better  schools  (Ross,  1994). 
The  type  of  parental  involvement  cited 
includes;  encouragement,  activities,  inter- 
est at  home,  and  participation  in  schools 
and  classrooms.  Eullan  has  found  little 
connection  between  parental  involvement 
in  governance  and  student  achievement 
(Ross,  1994). 

During  The  Lakehead  Board’s  consul- 
tation process  on  school  councils,  it 
became  evident  that  both  educators  and 
school  communities  readily  agreed  that 
people  should  not  forget  why  we  are  all 
here.  After  all,  the  purpose  of  education 
is  to  develop  self-directed,  lifelong  learn- 
ers who  are  prepared  to  participate  in 
meeting  the  challenges  of  a continually 
changing  society.  To  have  a positive 
impact  on  student  learning,  school  coun- 
cils will  need  to  be  provided  with  infor- 
mation and  have  a systematic  process  for 
providing  input  on  decisions  relating  to 
student  learning.  The  focus  should  be  on 
the  students  in  the  classrooms,  not  on 
engaging  in  a power  struggle. 


PRACTICAL 

STRATEGIES 


Your  council  will  have 
to  set  priorities  or  goals 
and  develop  a plan  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

Values  and  Beliefs 

What  do  we  believe 
about  teaching? 

Shared  Vision 

What  would  an 
effective  school 
look  like? 

Assessment 

Where  are  we  now? 

Planning 

Where  would  we  like 
to  be  in  three  months 
(or  in  any  other 
specific  time  period)? 

Implementation 

How  will  we  get  there? 

Evaluation 

How  will  we  know  if 
we  are  successful? 


FROM  School  Council  Handbook 
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Collaborative  Partnerships 

In  meeting  the  requirements  of  school 
council  membership,  schools  will  have 
to  actively  engage  in  outreach  strategies. 
(Refer  to  Figure  1.)  Traditional  partner- 
ships should  not  be  forgotten  when 
establishing  current  collaborative  deci- 
sion-making groups.  Established  parent 
organizations  can  offer  insights  into 
school  growth  plans  and  should  have 
representation  on  the  school  council. 
Student  participation  on  school  councils 
will  have  a positive  impact  on  planning 
for  school  improvement.  Who  can  give 
better  input  on  what  is  working  and  what 
is  needed?  Community  representation 
can  offer  expertise  and  act  as  a barome- 
ter for  the  progress  being  made.  Because 
parents  will  be  forming  the  majority  on 
school  councils,  it  will  be  more  difficult 
for  schools  to  give  only  lip  service  when 
seeking  advice  on  school  improvement 
issues. 

As  Figure  1 demonstrates,  the  mem- 
bers of  a school  council  have  a responsi- 
bility to  their  representative  groups.  This 
means  that  information  must  be  shared, 
input  for  school  improvement  plans  must 
be  sought,  and  opportunities  given  for 
monitoring  progress.  This  includes  not 
only  the  school  community  but  also 
classroom  teachers.  The  classroom  is 
where  the  “action”  takes  place.  The  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  a plan  will  hinge  on  its 
practicality.  When  teachers  see  an  idea 
or  action  as  workable,  there  is  a better 
chance  of  success. 

To  facilitate  true  collaborative  part- 
nerships, it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
well-developed  communication  network. 
If  the  school  community  perceives  the 
school  council  as  acting  on  self-interest 
and  failing  to  communicate,  it  will  be 
doomed  to  failure.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  partners  to  examine  themselves 
and  decide  on  goals  using  a collaborative 
decision-making  process. 

What  does  authentic,  meaningful 
participation  involve? 

sharing  information 

planning  communication  strategies 

valuing  all  ideas  and  opinions 

investigating  identified  needs 

encouraging  participation 

allowing  input  into  key  decisions 

sharing  rationale  for  decisions 


Setting  the  Stage 

Parameters  for  operation  and  team  skills 
need  to  be  developed  prior  to  planning 
for  school  improvement.  School  councils 
will  only  be  as  effective  as  the  people 
involved.  Time  should  be  taken  to  devel- 
op bylaws  and  clarify  the  mission  of  the 
school  council.  Boards  and  principals 
must  be  clear  on  the  advisory  nature  of 
school  councils  and  on  their  areas  of 
involvement.  For  example,  school  coun- 
cils must  follow  the  Ministry  and  board 
policies  and  procedures,  and  respect  the 
agreed-upon  contracts  of  the  board.  Also, 
the  focus  of  school  improvement  is  at  the 
school  or  system  level,  not  the  individual 
classroom  or  student  level.  This  prevents 
both  conflicts  of  interest,  which  sidetrack 
school  growth  initiatives,  and  any  legal 
ramifications.  It  also  ensures  student 
equity  issues  are  dealt  with. 

The  facilitator  role  of  the  principal 
cannot  be  underestimated.  Not  only  is 
the  principal  an  instructional  leader  but 
he  or  she  also  has  a significant  influence 
on  the  development  of  a supportive  cli- 
mate. 

For  schools  and  school  communities 


to  enter  into  dialogue  on  school  improve- 
ment, there  must  be  a high  degree  of  trust 
and  respect. 

Steps  in  Planning  for  School 
Improvement 

Boards  in  Ontario  will  have  developed  (, 
different  processes  for  planning  for  school 
improvement.  Processes  such  as  strategic  ; 
planning  or  gap  analysis  have  likely  ! 
already  been  adopted.  What  is  important 
is  that  planning  is  not  randomly  done  and 
that  school  community  participation  is 
encouraged  when  appropriate. 

During  The  Lakehead  Board’s  consul- 
tation process,  parents  voiced  a desire  to 
be  involved  in  the  direction  schools  took 
and  in  the  general  monitoring  of  school 
improvement  initiatives.  Parents  made  it 
very  clear  they  did  not  have  the  desire, 
the  skills,  or  the  time  to  be  involved  in 
the  details  of  implementation  planning  or 
the  day-to-day  actions.  They  did  see  a 
benefit  in  communicating  school  initia- 
tives to  the  school  community  or  offer- 
ing their  expertise  when  appropriate. 
Parent  input  highlighted  the  need  to  sim- 
plify educational  language.  Educational  • 
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jargon  does  not  create  effective  commu- 
nication and  may  alienate  the  school 
community. 

The  main  steps  involved  in  planning 
for  school  improvement  include: 

1 . Developing  a concept  of  what  an  effec- 
tive school  looks  like. 

2.  Assessing  the  present  status  of  where 
we  are  at. 

3.  Analysing  and  interpreting  where  we 
want  to  go. 

4.  Developing  an  implementation  plan 
of  the  actions  necessary  to  achieve 
our  goals. 

5.  Evaluating  the  gains  we  have  made  by 
reviewing  the  indicators  of  success. 

This  planning  process  allows  a compre- 
hensive overview  of  major  priorities  that 
the  school  and  school  community  will 
commit  to  over  a period  of  three  to  five 
years. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  parent  par- 
ticipation on  a school  council  is  only  one 
type  of  parental  involvement.  Schools 
must  encourage  all  types  of  involvement 


to  create  a climate  of  collaboration  and  a 
sense  of  commitment. 

Developing  a Concept  of  an 
Effective  School 

Sackney’s  wheel  in  Figure  2 provides  a 
conceptual  framework  for  viewing  what 
constitutes  an  effective  school.  The  char- 
acteristics of  effective  schools  (a  com- 
mon mission,  an  emphasis  on  learning, 
and  a vision  for  improvement)  can  help 
in  the  planning  process.  This  process 
focusses  on  the  characteristics  of  effec- 
tive schools  that  influence  positive 
change.  Sackney’s  wheel  can  be  used  as 
a tool  for  initiating  discussion  and  pro- 
viding a focus. 

Creating  a shared  vision  of  what 
schools  hope  to  achieve  helps  all  of  the 
stakeholders  work  together  effectively. 

Assessing  Our  Present  Status 

In  developing  an  understanding  of  where 
we  are  at,  it  is  necessary  to  collect  data  to 
obtain  a comprehensive  picture.  The  types 
of  data  collected  can  be  measurable  (stu- 
dent assessments),  observable  (use  of 


facilities),  or  perceivable  (surveys). 

Sample  Data  for  a School  Profile 

demographic  information 

school  culture  (present 
attitudes,  beliefs,  and  practices) 

perceptual  surveys 

student  learning  data  (school  based 
and  system-wide  testing) 

instructional  programs 
school  climate 
use  of  facilities 

attendance  records/enrolment 
information 

resources  available  and  usage 

graduation  rates 

extra-curricular  activities 

significant  documents 

special  programs  (special 
education) 

Involving  the  school  council  in  this  pro- 
cess, and  sharing  the  information  with 
the  school  community,  leads  to  a better 
understanding  of  what  education  is  all 
about  and  improves  the  quality  of  infor- 
mation collected. 

Analysing  and  Interpreting 

By  involving  school  communities  in  the 
collection,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of 
data,  we  can  align  expectations.  It  is  also 
a way  to  check  individual  perceptions  of 
what  needs  to  be  improved.  This  is  one 
method  of  avoiding  conflicts.  Looking  at 
high  and  low  occurrences  and  trends  pro- 
vides a productive  method  for  reflecting 
on  goals.  It  is  prudent  to  be  very  selective 
when  choosing  goals.  We  should  try  to 
locate  a common  thread  or  reason  for  the 
needs  that  we  identify.  In  this  way,  we 
are  able  to  conserve  energy  and  be  more 
productive. 

Developing  an  Implementation 
Plan 

During  The  Lakehead  Board’s  consulta- 
tion process,  parents  wanted  an  opportu- 
nity to  give  input  into  the  process  of 
identifying  goals  and  methods  of  evalua- 
tion. There  was  not  as  much  interest  in 
the  initial  planning  of  the  implementa- 
tion strategies.  The  “how  to  do  it’’  aspect 
of  school  improvement  was  viewed  as  an 
educator’s  responsibility.  Parents  were 


Figure  2 
Characteristics 
of  Effective 
Schools 


Adapted  from 
L.  E.  Sackney’s  Practical  Strategies  for 

Improving  School  Effectiveness.  The  Canadian  School  Executive,  October  1986,  p.  17. 
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Figure  3 Sample  School  Growth  Action  Plan 


School  Growth  Action  Plan 


Goal:  What  learning  outcomes  do  you  want  to  achieve? 

Identify  the  need  or  the  gap  to  close.  (This  gap  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  that  are  measurable,  observable, 
or  perceivable.) 

Impact:  What  causes  the  gap? 

What  obstacles  will  make  it  difficult  to  close  the  gap? 
How  will  this  initiative  impact  on  student  learning? 

Implementation  Strategy 
What  solves  the  problem? 
How  to  do  it? 

Persons  Involved 
in  the 

Implementation 

Indicators 
of  ^ 

Success 

Time  line 

Evaluation:  What  lessons  have  been  learned? 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 


Is  environmental 
awareness  a priority 
in  your  school? 

It  could  be.. . 


Green  readier 


An  independent  magazine  helping  to 
bring  global  and  environmental 
education  into  the  school  curriculum. 

Now  in  its  seventh  year,  the  quarterly 
Green  Teacher  magazine  offers  new 
perspectives,  classroom-ready 
materials  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  reviews  of 
the  latest  and  best  in  teaching 
resources.  Written  by  teachers, 
for  teachers,  and  read  by  more  than 
8,000  Canadian  educators. 


Subscriptions:  $25/year 
Sample  copies  $5.35 

Prices  include  GST.  GST  #124125337 

□ Yes,  I’d  like  to  subscribe! 

I enclose  a cheque/purchase  order. 

□ Send  me  a sample  copy. 

I enclose  $5.35 

Name; 

Address: 


Cheques  are  payable  to  Green  Teacher. 
Purchase  orders  are  welcome.  Mail  to: 

Green  Teacher 

95  Robert  Street 

Toronto,  ON  MSS  2K5 

Phone  (416)  960-1244;  Fax  925-3474 

E-mail;  greentea@web.ca 


Check  us  out  on  the  internet  at: 
http://www.web.ca/~greentea/ 


interested  in  being  informed  and  reacting 
to  the  overall  completed  plan.  (See  Fig- 
ure 3.) 

Evaluation 

By  looking  at  predetermined  indicators  of 
success,  we  become  aware  of  gains  and 
areas  needing  development.  It  gives 
schools  and  school  communities  an  oppor- 
tunity to  celebrate  successes.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  school  councils  get  a sense  that 
they  are  doing  is  important  work. 

Go  an  Inch  Wide  and  a Mile  Deep! 

(Not  a Mile  Wide  and  an  Inch  Deep) 

- Scott  Ferguson 

Summary 

School  councils  can  make  positive  contri- 
butions to  planning  for  school  improve- 
ment. Success  or  failure  will  depend  on 


the  effectiveness  of  the  people  involved.  It 
is  important  that  we  allow  time  for  people 
to  grow  into  their  role:  time  to  develop  the 
team  skills  and  knowledge  to  do  a job 
well.  Time  and  energy  must  be  exerted  in 
building  a firm  foundation.  During  the 
consultation  process,  one  parent  stated: 
“This  is  exciting  stuff,  but  ask  me  what  I 
think  about  school  councils  in  a year.” 
Hopefully,  her  response  will  be  “This  is 
exciting  stuff!” 
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School-Based  Planning 
and  Management 

Wellington  County  School  Councils 


By  DAVE  CLARK 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Wellington  County  Board  of  Education 

School-based  planning  and  manage- 
ment continues  to  happen  in  Welling- 
ton County.  The  Board  initiated  this 
project  by  a motion  in  February,  1994. 
Strategy  1 1 — - Participatory  Management 
of  the  Board’s  strategic  plan  Excellence 
Through  Partnership  provides  the  direc- 
tion for  this  initiative. 

School  councils  were  introduced  by 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  mem- 
orandum and  Board  motion  in  the  spring 
of  1995.  The  motion  directed  all  Welling- 
ton County  schools  to  have  school  council 
infrastructures  in  place  by  September 
1996. 

The  implementation  of  participatory 
management  has  been  through  three 
reviews,  and  1996/97  will  be  the  third  and 
final  year  of  the  implementation  of  site- 
based  planning  and  management  (SBP/ 
SBM).  To-date,  over  50  schools  and  other 
sites  have  experienced  planning  sessions 
and  are  in  varying  stages  of  managing 
their  plans.  Those  staff  who  chose  to  “wait 
it  out”  thinking  that  “this  too  will  pass”  are 
now  preparing  to  take  part  in  their  first 
planning  sessions. 

Administrators,  staff,  and  community 
members  have  made  this  project  work 
because  the  process  is  based  on  realistic 
and  logical  premises: 

! change  is  inevitable  and  will  take 
place  in  a climate  of  reduced 
resources 

within  this  climate  of  change,  political 
uncertainty,  and  economic  chal- 
lenge, "It  is  better  to  have  a plan  than 
not  to  have  a plan!” 

parents  and  non-parents  will  increas- 
ingly be  more  involved  in  educational 
decisions 

parents,  staff,  community  members, 
principals,  and  students  “of  good 


will,”  working  together,  can  make 
excellent  decisions  to  improve  learn- 
ing environments  for  students  (e.g., 
to-date,  653  people  of  good  will 
have  been  actively  involved  on 
school  planning  teams) 

the  best  decisions  are  made  when 
the  people  closest  to  the  results  of 
decisions  are  involved  in  the  deci- 
sion  process. 

Just  because  SBP/SBM  makes  sense 
doesn’t  automatically  change  habits  and 
behaviours  fostered  by  decades  of  top- 
down  management  styles.  Nor  does  it 
mean  that  public  trust  in  large  educational 
institutions  will  be  immediate  or  automat- 
ic in  response  to  more  opportunities  for 
“real”  public  involvement  in  educational 
decision  making.  Research  has  proven 
that  significant  change  takes  three  to  five 
years.  The  process  is  not  based  upon  com- 
pliance, rather  it  involves  trust,  commit- 
ment, co-operation,  and  understanding  of 
one’s  role  within  the  context  of  the  larger 
organization. 

The  school  principal,  as  the  education- 
al leader,  is  the  key  player  in  the  success, 
or  lack  thereof,  in  making  SBP  work.  SBP 
is  not  a substitute  for  principal  leadership. 
If  there  is  no  principal  leadership  before 
SBP,  there  will  be  no  principal  leadership 
after  SBP.  It  has  been  frequently  noted 
that  in  any  organization  there  is  a 20/ 
60/20  leadership  formula.  Approximately 
20  percent  of  leaders  do  not  need  boards 
or  CEO’s  to  provide  them  with  direction. 
They  are  naturals  and  thrive  on  their  own, 
providing  exemplary  leadership.  The  20 
percent  at  the  other  end  of  the  leadership 
spectrum  are  the  cynics  who  steadfastly 
believe  in  the  status  quo  and  that  “this  too 
will  pass.”  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
provide  an  organization  where  their  peers 
keep  them  quiet  until  they  retire.  The 
remaining  60  percent  are  capable  of  mov- 
ing towards  either  end  of  the  formula.  The 
successful  implementation  of  any  change, 
including  SBP/SBM,  requires  energy  to 


be  focussed  on  that  60  percent. 

Our  “bottom  line”  in  implementation 
has  to  be  the  question:  How  have  all  of  our 
efforts  improved  learning  environments 
for  teachers  and  students?  Our  search  for 
the  answer  to  this  is  complicated  by  a lack 
of  empirical  research  related  to  the  impact 
of  the  decentralization  of  educational  insti- 
tutions on  student  learning. 

Thirty-five  schools  to  date  have  experi- 
enced the  SBP  process,  resulting  in  totals 
of  136  school  objectives  and  174  strategies 
collaboratively  designed  to  accomplish 
these  objectives.  The  majority  of  these 
stated  objectives  and  strategies  (92  per- 
cent) can  be  categorized  under  an  invento- 
ry of  seven  characteristics  of  effective 
schools  as  defined  in  the  research  work  of 
Dr.  L.  W.  Lezotte  (no  date).  The  charac- 
teristics are  defined  as  follows: 

clear  and  focussed  mission 

high  expectations  for  students 

high  emphasis  on  instructional 
leadership 

time  on  task 

monitoring  of  pupil  progress 
authentic  home/school  partnerships 
safe  and  orderly  environments 

Dr.  Lezotte  correlates  the  characteristics  of 
effective  schools  to  higher  levels  of  stu- 
dent learning.  One  may  hypothesize  that 
schools  whose  objectives  and  action  plans 
address  some  or  all  of  the  characteristics 
should  result  in  enhanced  student  learning. 
We  have  yet  to  collect  empirical  data  to 
prove  or  disprove  this  assumption. 

The  site-based  management  of  school 
plans  continues  to  be  our  way  of  organiz- 
ing our  schools  so  that  many  of  the  deci- 
sions affecting  staff,  students,  and  parents 
are  made  at  the  school  level  with  signifi- 
cant involvement  from  those  affected  by 
the  decisions. 

School  councils  have  been  key  players 
in  the  management  of  existing  school  plans 
and  will  provide  core  memberships  on  the 
planning  teams  in  1996/97.  In  a number  of 
cases,  school  councils  have  taken  on  the 
task  of  integrating  and  co-ordinating  the 
decision-making  groups  from  the  school 
planning  teams.  Some  schools  receive 
progress  reports  from  representatives  of  all 
planning  action  teams  at  every  school 
council  meeting.  School  councils  are  also 
used  as  sounding  boards  for  action  teams 
prior  to  distribution  of  information  to  all 
parents.  Other  schools  have  a school  coun- 
cil member  on  each  action  team.  As  a 
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result,  communication  committees  have 
combined  resources  with  marketing  com- 
mittees to  publicize  projects  such  as  school 
anniversaries  and  open  houses. 

The  fact  that  there  was  an  established 
planning  infrastructure  in  place  in  some 
schools  prior  to  the  introduction  of  school 
councils  allowed  those  school  staffs  and 
communities  to  work  together  within  a 
defined  set  of  ground  rules.  Attitudes  of 
positive  collaboration  and  trust  were 
already  in  place  prior  to  parents,  commu- 
nity members,  and  school  staff  meeting  to 
develop  a school  council.  Terms  such  as 
consensus  and  common  goals  were  famil- 
iar and  understood  by  all  parties  prior  to 
establishing  the  operating  principles  for 
the  council.  It  has  also  minimized  con- 
flicts related  to  areas  of  responsibility. 
Parents,  non-parents,  principals,  and 
teachers  have  already  discussed  roles  and 
responsibilities  related  to  the  effective 
planning  and  management  of  school  and 
community  resources. 

There  have  been  many  tangible  and 
non-tangible  effects  and  benefits  from 
SBP/SBM  and  school  council  experi- 
ences in  Wellington  County.  The  evolu- 
tion of  leaders  from  the  ranks  of  students, 
teachers,  support  staff,  and  community 
members  has  become  an  obvious  benefit. 
Many  community  resources,  previously 
untapped,  are  being  offered  to  schools.  In 
my  view,  the  most  significant  impact  has 
been  the  evolution  of  a County  culture  of 
enhanced  participatory  decision-making. 
The  way  of  involving  people  in  planning 
and  decision  making  is  very  different  in 
1996  than  it  was  in  1994.  More  teachers, 
parents,  and  non-parents  now  expect  to 
be  involved  in  the  school  planning  and 
management  decisions. 

We  have  paid  a price  of  thousands  of 
people  hours  of  time  and  commitment. 
These  hours  of  involvement  have  resulted 
in  the  cultural  change  described  above. 
There  have  also  been  annual  budget  allo- 
cations dedicated  to  providing  resources 
for  the  school  planning  teams,  for  training 
facilitators  and  action  team  trainers,  and 
for  subsidizing  staff  development  sessions 
for  practising  principals  and  vice-princi- 
pals. The  School  Council  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  provided  evening  and  Saturday 
sessions  for  school  council  members  on 
topics  such  as  conllict  resolution,  consen- 
sus building,  and  effective  meetings. 

Challenges  external  to  the  schools  con- 
stantly evolve.  Changes  in  governments. 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  initia- 
tives, budgets,  educational  governance. 


collective  bargaining  issues,  and  Board 
policies  are  only  a few  of  the  significant 
challenges  to  schools  and  communities  as 
they  plan  for  the  future  and  endeavour  to 
manage  their  existing  resources  to  provide 
the  best  possible  learning  environments 
for  their  students. 

In  my  opinion,  there  have  been  a num- 
ber of  reasons  why  SBP/SBM  has  been 
successfully  implemented  in  the  past  three 
years.  The  school-based  planning  initia- 
tives were  presented  within  the  defined 
context  of  a Board  strategic  plan.  A proven 
planning  model  was  chosen  and  consis- 
tently applied  to  all  school  planning  ses- 
sions. A consistent  process  avoids  confu- 
sion and  provides  the  framework  for 
effective  staff  development  which  is  nec- 
essary to  make  the  planning  process  work. 
School  council  initiatives  “fit”  within  this 
planning  model. 

There  was  consistent  support  from  the 
Director  and  the  Chair  of  the  Wellington 
County  Board  of  Education.  There  have 
to  be  ongoing  champions  to  the  cause  of 
SBP/SBM  if  a real  educational  change  is 
to  be  realized. 

The  implementation  process  was 
scheduled  over  three  and  one-half  years 
and  was  based  upon  the  establishment  of 
successful  pilot  schools  and  the  readiness 
of  the  remaining  principals,  staffs,  and 
communities.  The  plan  evolved  to  recog- 
nize 1 1 dimensions  of  implementation. 
These  included  principals,  staffs,  commu- 
nities, Board  departments.  Board  commit- 
tees, senior  administration,  and  trustees. 
Staff  development  activities  and  inservice 
programs  were  designed  to  address  these 
differing  levels  of  implementation. 

After  all  schools  have  experienced  the 
planning  process,  the  next  generation  of 
System  Planning  will  involve  a very  dif- 
ferent process  than  that  used  initially  in 
developing  the  Board’s  strategic  plan.  My 
opinion  is  that  it  will  involve  more  people 
and  be  more  grass  roots  both  in  terms  of 
collaboration  and  participation  from 
school  staffs  and  community  members. 
Representatives  of  school  councils  will 
ultimately  be  involved  in  future  System 
Planning  initiatives. 

The  inservice  sessions  for  practising 
principals  and  vice-principals  need  to  pro- 
vide experiences  with  a variety  of  mini 
planning-processes.  Ongoing  training 
opportunities  must  continue  to  be  provid- 
ed for  school  council  members  as  individ- 
uals and  personalities  change.  People 
need  to  clearly  understand  their  respective 
roles  within  the  system  context. 


It  is  especially  easy  in  these  times  of 
change  and  uncertainty  in  education  for 
critics  to  insulate  themselves  within  their 
individual  sites  and  insist  that  they  are 
protecting  their  staff  from  the  bureaucra- 
cies and  politicians.  The  reality  is  that  in 
times  of  crisis,  the  need  for  a solid  infras- 
tructure to  channel  planning  based  on  a 
common  mission  and  consistent  system 
beliefs/values  is  of  utmost  importance. 
Regardless  of  the  external  impacts  on 
education  in  Wellington  County,  we  must 
continue  to  focus  on  students  as  our  top 
priority  in  system  planning  and  school 
council  activities. 

Site-based  management  is  not  an  “end” 
in  and  of  itself.  Rather  it  is  a “means”  to 
give  people  real  authority  and  responsibili- 
ty to  collaboratively  make  decisions  at  the 
local  level,  to  maximize  resources,  and  to 
positively  affect  the  “end”  of  teaching  and 
learning.  The  “means”  involves  school 
staffs  making  decisions  about  their  work 
and  must  be  valued  in  its  own  right,  as 
must  be  the  benefits  of  giving  parents 
and  community  members  real  ownership 
of  and  involvement  in  their  schools. 

The  amalgamation  of  school  boards 
provides  an  obvious  need  and  opportuni- 
ty for  System  Planning.  Roles  and 
responsibilities  will  be  redefined  and  it  is 
imperative  that  these  are  clearly  under- 
stood by  staff,  communities,  district 
administrators,  and  trustees.  The  positive 
influence  of  School  Councils  on  student 
learning  will  evolve  within  this  change 
process. 

I suggest  that  school  board  districts 
must  collaboratively  establish  clearly  stat- 
ed Visions  and  Beliefs  to  provide  the 
direction  and  context  for  schools  to  devel- 
op plans  and  management  strategies  to 
provide  the  best  possible  learning  envi- 
ronments for  students.  “It  is  better  to  have 
a plan  than  not  to  have  a plan!” 


NOTE 

Wellington  County  is  a rural-urban  mix  of  approxi- 
mately 24,000  day  sehool  students  which  provide 
the  context  for  the  implementation  of  school-based 
planning  and  management  and  school  councils. 
Wellington  County  is  scheduled  to  be  amalgamated 
with  Dufferin  County. 
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Building  a Culture  of  Involvement 

Brant  County  Board  of  Education 


Planting  an  ecology  garden  at  PDHS.  Left  to  right  Kiva,  Cindy,  and  Courtney  Brown. 


By  JACQUELINE  D.  DELONG 

Superintendent  of  Schools 

and  PETER  C.  MOFFATT 

Director  of  Education 

The  Brant  County  Board  of  Education 


This  article  is  a description  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  parental/community 
involvement  in  The  Brant  County 
Board  of  Education  over  the  past  three 
years.  We  have  included  examples  and 
anecdotes  as  evidence  of  a movement  that 
is  improving  the  quality  of  the  learning 
environment  in  schools  and  will,  ultimate- 
ly, increase  the  level  of  student  achieve- 
ment. 

In  1993/94  the  Board,  through  a com- 


munity teamwork  committee  consisting 
of  Board  and  community  stakeholders, 
established  a goal  to  “improve  the  under- 
standing of  and  perceptions  about  public 
education  and  to  increase  involvement.” 
The  1995/96  mandate  for  school  councils 
provided  important  support  for  “involve- 
ment” as  a major  system  focus  for  the 
year.  Based  on  frameworks  developed  by 
other  jurisdictions,  the  Board  adopted  six 
levels  of  involvement.  (See  Table  1.) 

The  research  is  clear  that  when  parents 
are  involved  in  students’  work,  achieve- 
ment rises.  We  believe  that  parents  should 
be  encouraged  to  participate  in  a variety  of 
different  ways.  In  the  years  since  the  adop- 
tion of  this  goal  and  these  levels,  we  have 
made  progress  towards  involving  parents 
and  have  made  significant  beginnings  in 


community  partnerships.  Reflecting  on  the 
progress  of  the  past  three  years,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  isolate  some  of  the  factors  that 
have  contributed  to  the  success. 

Dissonance  and  Readiness 
Dissonance  is  necessary  for  change.  Given 
the  current  climate,  professionals  and  par- 
ents are  well  aware  of  the  malaise  sur- 
rounding public  education.  The  media 
recognize  the  interest  of  the  public  in  edu- 
cational issues  and  keep  the  issues  of  dis- 
content before  the  public.  Principals  and 
teachers  feel  the  need  for  more  parent 
involvement.  They  recognize  the  positive 
relationships  that  develop  from  increased 
involvement  and  see  the  contributions  to 
the  learning  and  development  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  politics  of  governance,  in  this 
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Table  1 Communication  Involvement 


Levels  of  Involvement 

Objectives 

Level  I 
Listening 

To  ensure  understanding  of  wishes  and  concerns. 
To  increase  involvement  of  clients. 

To  value  contributions  of  clients. 

Level  II 

Providing  Information 

To  provide  adequate,  timely,  and  relevant  information 
to  interested  parties. 

To  communicate  responsibly  and  effectively. 

To  increase  awareness  of  issues,  programs, 
innovations,  and  accomplishments. 

Level  III 
Consultation 

To  ensure  regular  and  appropriate  consultation. 
To  develop  effective  consultation  strategies. 

To  improve  consultation. 

Level  IV 
Advisory 

To  expand  specific  opportunities  for  advice  and 
recommendations  on  issues  and  policies. 

To  make  better  use  of  available  expertise  and  interest 
to  guide  decision  making. 

Level  V 

Support  for  Partnerships 
and  Initiatives 

To  recognize  and  support  initiatives  and  partnerships. 
To  develop  new  desirable  partnerships. 

To  support  the  development  of  “self-help”  initiatives. 

Level  VI 
Shared  Decision 
Making 

To  delegate  specific  powers,  authorities,  or  functions 
to  appropriate  groups. 

To  increase  participation  in  decision  making. 

To  ensure  responsibility  is  attached  to  decision 
making. 

King  George  School  Council. 


county  at  least,  have  been  very  secondary 
issues. 

Common  Language 

Common  language  is  a necessary,  but  not 
sufficient,  condition  for  change.  The  Com- 
munity Teamwork  Committee  produced 
the  levels  of  involvement  listed  in  Table  1 . 
This  provided  a starting  point  for  staff  to 
develop  levels  of  parental/community 
involvement.  (See  Table  2.)  The  process 
of  developing  and  sharing  these  levels  and 
examples  helped  develop  a common 
understanding  of  the  direction  we  wanted 
to  go.  These  levels  of  parental  involve- 
ment are  stated  in  terms  that  parents  can 
understand  and  use. 

Mandate  and  Clarified  Expectations 

The  Board’s  goal  of  increased  involve- 
ment was  incorporated  into  the  system’s 
“areas  of  emphasis.’’  Each  year  three  areas 
of  emphasis  are  identified  for  the  system. 
Each  remains  an  area  of  focus  for  three 
years.  Involvement  and  Partnerships 
(1993-1996)  and  Improved  Communica- 
tion (1994-1997)  are  designated  areas. 
Each  school  develops  an  annual  plan  for 
growth  which  incorporates  the  areas  of 
emphasis  but  also  allows  room  for  school 
interpretation. 

In  1995,  the  mandate  for  school  coun- 
cils came  along  to  support  our  initiatives. 
School  councils  fit  in  at  the  advisory  level. 
This  is  one  of  the  levels  at  which  parents 
and  community  members  can  choose  to 
become  involved.  It  is  not  more  or  less 
important  than  any  of  other  type  of  in- 
volvement, in  our  view.  However,  the  man- 
date and  the  support  for  school  councils 
helped  to  reinforce  our  efforts. 

Availability  of  Choice 

Everyone  has  a preferred  level  of  involve- 
ment. The  key  to  increasing  involvement  is 
allowing  people  to  opt  in  at  a comfortable 
level  and  to  change  their  levels  of  involve- 
ment as  their  needs  and  situations  change.  | 
Each  level  of  involvement  is  equally  valu-  j 
able.  There  is  no  hierarchy!  ‘ 

Enhancing  Our  Skills  and 
A d justing  Our  A ttitude  ' 

It  became  obvious  early  in  our  work  that  ; 
many  parents  and  community  members  ' 
just  want  to  be  heard.  As  a result,  the  first  i 
level  of  involvement,  listening,  is  an  area  ; 
for  increasing  our  skills  through  inser-  , 
vice,  individual  practices,  and  emphasis  | 
by  leaders.  Schools  are  beginning  to  see  | 
parents  and  community  members  as  part-  : 
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ners  or  “assets”  in  the  learning  process. 

Frequent  and  Regular  Interventions 

Frequent  interventions,  through  inservice 
programs,  visits,  recognition,  and  dia- 
logue, are  important  in  the  implementation 
of  any  change.  The  mandate  for  school 
councils  helped  to  increase  the  number  of 
interventions.  As  plans  developed  for 
school  councils,  administrators  and  par- 
ents were  involved  in  planning,  inservice, 
and  training.  Patrick  Jackson  (from  Jack- 
son,  Jackson)  spent  a day  with  administra- 
tors and  an  evening  with  principals  and 
parents  on  the  topic  of  “building  relation- 
ships.” This  sent  a clear  signal  of  our 
intent. 


Encouragement  for  Sharing 

Examples  of  parent  and  community  in- 
volvement abound  in  any  school  system. 
Creative  and  engaging  solutions  are  pre- 
sent. Emphasis  at  the  system  level  provid- 
ed incentive  and  opportunities  for  sharing. 
Senior  administration  identified  good  pro- 
grams. These  were  shared  with  other 
schools  both  in  general  and,  more  impor- 
tant, in  particular  when  a school  was  just 
beginning  or  was  encountering  obstacles 
with  a particular  type  of  involvement. 

At  Major  Ballachey  School,  parents 
were  involved  in  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  school  plan,  in  the  writ- 
ing of  integrated  curriculum  units,  and  in 
the  creation  of  partnerships  with  local 


industries.  One  parent  told  trustees,  “I 
have  a better  understanding  of  what  our 
education  system  entails  and  also  what 
barriers  it  has  to  work  through.  The  gap 
in  communication  and  understanding  is 
slowly  closing.”  A school  system  misses 
its  most  valuable  resource  if  it  doesn’t 
capitalize  on  the  creativity  of  all  of  its 
schools  and  all  of  its  interested  staff. 

Volunteer  Training  Programs 
and  Curriculum 

Our  school  staffs,  in  conjunction  with  their 
respective  communities,  continue  to  devel- 
op new  and  creative  ways  to  involve  their 
parents.  When  these  ideas  are  shared,  the 
next  school  can  adapt  and  develop  them 
for  their  particular  circumstances. 

While  we  could  cite  many  examples, 
one  of  the  schools  that  saw  the  value  in 
the  process  of  training  volunteers  was 
Ryerson-Riverview.  Not  only  did  we  have 
more  capable  volunteers  but  also  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers  increased  because  of 
their  own  opportunities  to  learn  and  gain 
confidence.  Volunteers,  as  a group,  be- 
came a structured  source  of  feedback  to 


King  George  “Grafters  Group.” 


the  schools.  One  volunteer  learned  com- 
puter skills  from  the  staff  and  now  has  a 
job  using  those  skills.  But  she  still  volun- 
teers in  her  spare  time. 

At  Burford  District  High  School,  a par- 
ents’ advisory  council  provided  the  vehicle 
for  a local  businessman  to  learn  about  the 
operation  of  the  school,  to  appreciate  their 
needs,  and  to  offer  Ontario  Youth  Appren- 
ticeship Program  (OYAP)  and  co-operative 
education  placements  as  well  as  a scholar- 


Table  2 Parental/Community  Involvement 


Levels  of  Involvement 

Examples 

Program  Involvement 

“Home”  Work  — Assignments  which  involve 
students  and  parents  working  together  to  collect 
information,  discuss  issues,  and  share  school 
experiences. 

Parent  Education  — Programs  designed  to  increase 
parent  awareness  concerning  programs  and  to 
prepare  them  to  help  their  sons/daughters  to  learn. 

Consultation  — Efforts  to  increase  parent 
involvement  through  interviews,  classroom 
observation,  or  other  forms  of  dialogue. 

General  Service 

Parents  are  involved  for  specific  purposes  — fund 
raising,  hot  dog  days,  special  events. 

Volunteers 

“Arm’s  Length”  Volunteers  — occasional 
involvement  for  field  trips,  donating  resources, 
presentations,  and  so  on. 

Inside  School/Outside  Classroom  — volunteers  for 
clerical  tasks  or  supervision. 

Inside  Classrooms  — parents  are  in  classrooms  or 
resource  centres,  working  with  students. 

Partnerships 

A number  of  guiding  principles,  especially  for 
keeping  the  child  first  and  ensuring  mutual  benefits, 
have  been  developed. 

Advisory 

Parents/community  members  participate  in 
developing  policies  and  procedures  for  the  school 
council. 

Governance 

There  is  a formal  role  for  parents/  community 
members  in  decision  making:  including  school 
plans,  budgeting,  curriculum  review  and 
development,  staff  selection. 
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ship  for  students  continuing  in  manufactur- 
ing. He  said,  “Our  business  is  in  desperate 
need  of  technical  people.  I wanted  to  get 
this  point  across  to  our  high  school  and  the 
whole  education  process.” 

Recognition  of  Progress 

We  have  recognized  the  accomplish- 
ments of  schools  through  the  Director  of 
education’s  visits,  reports  to  the  Board, 
and  invitations  to  staff  and  parents  to 


describe  their  successes  to  the  Board  and 
to  other  schools.  The  schools  are  recog- 
nizing the  gains  that  can  be  made  by 
involving  more  parents  and  community 
members  at  a variety  of  levels. 

An  Action  Research  project  by  Ban- 
bury Heights  teachers  documented  the 
positive  impact  of  involving  parents  in 
“hone”  work.  Another  research  project, 
by  Branlyn  Community  School  teachers, 
involved  parents  as  volunteers  in  improv- 
ing student  reading  skills.  These  teachers 
and  parents  shared  their  research  findings 
with  staff  and  trustees. 

Inclusion  Not  Exclusion 

The  existence  of  the  “levels  of  involve- 
ment” framework  also  helped  overcome 
one  serious  obstacle  to  the  successful 
implementation  of  school  councils.  Home- 
and-.school  a.ssociations  and  parent-teacher 
groups  had  legitimate  concerns  about  their 
future  role.  The  levels  of  involvement 
helped  them  see  that  their  contributions 


were  valued.  Home-and-schools/PTA’s 
continue  to  play  a very  important  role  in 
the  schools  and  work  at  different  levels 
than  school  councils. 

A parent  from  Harley-Northfield 
described  for  the  Board  the  many  “gen- 
eral service”  activities  in  which  parents 
help:  hot  dog  days,  picture  days,  and 
fund  raising.  She  said  that  she  was 
involved  in  the  school  for  the  sake  of  the 
children  of  the  school  and  for  the  support 


of  the  staff.  She  added  that  the  experi- 
ence had  developed  her  skills  and  self- 
confidence:  “Being  partners  is  a very 
rewarding  experience  and  I cannot  imag- 
ine it  being  any  other  way.” 

Conclusion 

Without  the  strong  philosophic  base  of 
parental/community  involvement  in  the 
Board,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
many  to  see  the  merit  of  school  councils 
and  to  support  the  implementation  process. 
Our  consistent  message  to  parents  and 
community  members  has  been  that  our 
education  system  continues  to  improve  as 
they  become  more  involved  at  a variety  of 
levels  in  the  work  of  schools. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  everyone 
who  has  the  best  interests  of  students  at 
heart  to  become  involved  more  fully  in  the 
life  of  the  school  community.  Our  chil- 
dren, our  schools,  and  our  community  ben- 
efit through  a culture  of  involvement. 


DEVELOPING  OUTREACH 


Strategies 
for  Involving 
Parents 

Reaching 

Non-English  Speaking 
Groups 

By  PATRICIA  SHAUGHNESSY 

Superintendent  of  Community  Services 
The  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  York 

The  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of 
York  is  a relatively  small  board  (36 
schools,  17,000  students)  located  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  It  is  one  of  the  eight 
boards  that  currently  compose  the  Metro 
Toronto  School  Board.  It  is  an  extremely 
diverse  board,  both  economically  and  cul- 
turally. Sixty-two  percent  of  secondary 
school  students  and  24  percent  of  elemen- 
tary school  students  were  born  outside  of 
Canada.  Spanish  (7.8%),  Italian  (3.17%), 
Somali  (2.9%),  and  Tamil  (1.9%)  are  spo- 
ken in  the  home  of  many  secondary  stu- 
dents. Spanish  (5.4%),  Vietnamese  (4.5%), 
Chinese  (3.8%),  Portuguese  (3.1%),  and 
Greek  (1.4%)  are  the  languages  most  fre- 
quently spoken  in  the  homes  of  elementary 
students. 

Traditionally,  very  few  non-English- 
speaking  parents  have  chosen  to  be  in-  ; 
volved  in  their  children’s  schooling.  The 
Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  York 
took  the  challenge  of  establishing  school 
advisory  councils  as  an  opportunity  to 
change  this  participation  rate,  but  it  has  ! 
been  a long  slow  process. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  school  advi- 
sory councils  (SAC’s),  the  City  of  York  , 
Board  had  fairly  strong  school  and  com- 
munity organizations  (SACO’s),  particu-  i 
larly  in  the  elementary  schools.  Some  ; 
schools  have  chosen  to  retain  their  SACO  i 
group  as  well  as  having  an  elected  SAC 
group,  although  it  is  anticipated  that  these 
will  phase  out  over  time.  There  also  exist- 
ed a fairly  unique  group  called  The  Coun- 
cil of  SACO  Chairs  which  met  five  times 


Parent  assisting  student  on  computer. 
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per  year;  its  meetings  were  quite  well 
attended  by  the  chair  people  of  the  individ- 
ual schools.  This  council  is  being  retained 
in  the  new  model  and,  it  is  fair  to  assume, 
will  continue  to  be  an  active  group. 

When  the  Ministry  announced  in  1995 
that  elected  school  advisory  councils 
would  be  mandatory  by  1996,  the  Board 
struck  a steering  committee  to  oversee  the 
implementation.  This  committee  included 
superintendents,  principals  (elementary 
and  secondary),  support  staff,  teachers, 
and  parents.  It  was  decided  that  the  first 
course  of  action  would  be  to  hold  a series 
of  information  meetings  in  a “family  of 
schools”  setting  to  allow  the  community 
to  have  as  much  input  as  possible.  To  pro- 
mote attendance  at  these  meetings,  notices 
were  sent  home  with  every  elementary 
student  and  were  also  available  in  every 
high  school.  The  information  regarding 
date  and  location  was  translated  into  five 
languages  on  the  back  of  the  notices.  As 
well,  in  preparation  for  the  meetings,  the 
Ministry’s  Memorandum  122  was  also 
translated  into  these  same  five  languages, 
and  interpreters  were  available  at  all  meet- 
ings. Local  newspapers  were  informed. 


In  preparation  for  the 
meetings,  the  Ministry’s 
Memorandum  122  was 
also  translated  into  these 
same  five  languages, 
and  interpreters  were 
available  at  all  meetings. 


and  Board  publications  as  well  as  school 
newsletters  contained  details  about  the 
meetings.  One  of  the  sessions  was  video- 
taped by  the  Board’s  communications 
department  and  broadcast  on  the  local 
cable  TV  channel. 

The  meetings  were  relatively  well 
attended  but  it  became  increasingly  obvi- 
ous that  parents  were  apprehensive  about 
the  new  councils  and  repeatedly  asked 
why  they  couldn’t  just  carry  on  with  their 
existing  SACO  groups.  They  were  reas- 
sured that  all  of  the  activities  in  which 
they  were  currently  involved  could  con- 
tinue under  the  new  model,  which  would 
allow  for  even  more  parental  involve- 


ment. This  reassurance  was  met  with 
scepticism  and  most  of  the  normal  reac- 
tions whenever  change  is  attempted. 
Much  of  the  anxiety  was  related  to  the 
area  of  elections.  Many  of  the  members 
of  the  existing  SACO’s  did  not  want  to 
compete  for  office,  and  principals  were 
prevailed  upon  to  provide  encouragement 
to  get  them  to  do  so. 

Focus  Groups 

In  a further  effort  to  reach  non-English- 
speaking  groups,  one  principal  ran  a focus 
group  for  Vietnamese  parents.  Parents 
obtained  information  on  the  schools  rules 
regarding  discipline,  the  code  of  behaviour 
students  are  expected  to  follow,  as  well 
as  information  on  how  they  can  assist 
their  children  with  reading  and  writing. 
The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  J.  R.  Wilcox  Community  School 
with  translation  provided  by  students  from 
Vaughan  Road  Collegiate,  the  Vietnamese 
language  instructor,  and  two  counsellors 
from  York  Community  Services.  Atten- 
dance at  the  meeting  was  extremely  high, 
with  22  of  the  25  Vietnamese  parents  with 
children  enrolled  in  the  school  participat- 
ing in  the  focus  group. 

The  outcome  of  the  focus  group  was 
that  several  strategies  were  put  in  place  to 
ensure  that  parents  receive  information  in 
Vietnamese  regarding  school  activities.  In 
addition,  the  parents  requested  that  they 
receive  further  information  on  the  issue  of 
discipline.  A Vietnamese  worker  from 
Metro  Toronto  Children’s  Aid  along  with 
the  counsellors  from  York  Community 
Services  gave  a follow-up  workshop  in 
the  fall  of  1996. 

Once  the  suggestions  and  concerns 
from  all  of  the  parent  sessions  had  been 
gathered  and  analysed,  the  steering  com- 
mittee got  to  work  preparing  policy  and 
procedures.  These  were  approved  by  the 
City  of  York  Board  in  March,  1996.  A 
booklet  was  then  produced  and  distribut- 
ed through  the  schools. 

The  procedures  included  specific  direc- 
tions about  the  elections,  which  would  be 
held  in  all  of  the  36  schools  on  June  3rd 
and  4th.  (Schools  were  open  early  one  day 
and  late  the  next  for  voting.)  Principals 
were  provided  with  nomination  forms  on 
which  parents  could  provide  some  infor- 
mation about  themselves  (for  example, 
“father  of  a daughter  in  Grade  2,”  “former 
member  of  SACO,”  etc.)  and  about  why 
they  want  to  be  on  the  council.  Each  school 
then  produced  and  distributed  a one-page 


flyer  summarizing  these  mini  biographies 
of  all  the  candidates.  Some  schools  invited 
members  of  the  steering  committee  to 
come  in  and  do  individual  presentations  to 
clarify  some  of  the  issues.  One  parent  on 
this  committee  was  extremely  dedicated 
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success  that  we  have. 


and  devoted  many  hours  to  working  with  a 
number  of  school  groups. 

As  election  day  neared,  it  became 
apparent  that  many  of  the  councils  would 
be  acclaimed.  Elections  were  held  in  only 
nine  schools.  Some  of  the  new  councils  are 
a bit  more  representative  than  in  the  past, 
but  minority  representation  is  nowhere 
near  what  we  had  hoped. 

This  highly  centralized  approach  to 
organizing  councils,  particularly  in  relation 
to  election  procedures,  would  not  be  suit- 
able in  all  boards.  Because  the  City  of 
York  Board  is  geographically  very  com- 
pact, whatever  happens  in  school  “A” 
becomes  known  very  quickly  in  school 
“B”  (and  C,  and  D).  People  seem  to  prefer 
consistent  practices  across  the  Board  and 
that  may  explain  why  we  have  achieved 
the  democratic  success  that  we  have. 

Telephone  Trees 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done,  and  the 
new  councils  realize  that  this  year  one  of 
the  priorities  must  be  improved  outreach. 
This  is  being  reinforced  at  the  training  ses- 
sions currently  being  conducted,  again  in  a 
“family  of  schools”  setting.  Some  schools 
have  started  “telephone  trees”  for  non- 
English-speaking  parents  in  which  the  par- 
ents are  surveyed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  see  if  they  are  willing  to  have  their 
phone  numbers  shared.  Those  who  agree 
are  then  contacted  by  a parent  who  speaks 
their  language  and  that  parent  passes  on 
information  about  school  events  and  coun- 
cil meetings.  Strategies  like  this  will,  we 
hope,  eventually  lead  to  more  successful 
and  more  representative  councils. 
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DESIGNING  TRAINING 


From  Advisory  Committees 
to  Community  Councils 

Planning  for  Implementation  in  Durham 


By  RON  GUGULA 

Staff  Development  Coordinator 
Durham  Board  of  Education 

The  Durham  Board  of  Education  is  one 
of  many  boards  that  has  a long  history 
of  encouraging  community  input. 
Since  1981,  School  Advisory  Committees 
have  been  mandated  in  each  of  its  schools. 
Their  role,  function,  and  make-up  were 
very  similar  to  the  those  outlined  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training’s  Poli- 
cy/Program Memorandum  No.  122.  The 
major  difference  is  that  members  of  school 
councils  must  be  elected  and  there  is  a 
requirement  to  represent  certain  constituen- 
cies, like  community  members.  This  article 
will  outline  the  implementation  plan  devel- 
oped by  the  Board  to  make  school  councils 
successful  in  Durham  and  explain  what  we 
learned  from  the  experience. 

In  January  1995,  prior  to  the  release  of 
the  Ministry’s  memorandum,  a co-ordinat- 
ing team  was  brought  together  consisting 
of  the  director  of  education,  the  superin- 
tendent responsible  for  community  ser- 
vices, an  administrative  officer,  and  a staff 
development  coordinator.  This  committee 
devised  a plan  for  implementation  which 
of  school  community  councils  structured 
activities  into  three  phases:  Awareness 
Phase,  Initiation  Phase,  and  Early  Imple- 
mentation Phase.  It  was  agreed  that  this 
initiative  would  be  most  powerful  if  there 
were  lots  of  opportunities  and  choices  for 
local  implementation  strategies.  As  work 
began  in  earne.st,  it  was  acknowledged  that 
initial  direction  from  the  central  Board 
office  was  critical;  however,  schools  were 
soon  expected  to  assume  prime  responsi- 
bility to  sustain  initial  momentum. 

Awareness  Phase 

From  February  through  October  1995, 
activity  focussed  on  providing  information 
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about  the  initiative  and  opportunities  for 
individuals  to  discuss  the  impact  of  pro- 
posed changes  at  their  sites.  A second  and 
related  purpose  was  for  the  co-ordinating 
team  to  receive  information  about  chal- 
lenges that  would  need  to  be  addressed 
during  implementation.  Activities  included 
information  meetings  for  administrators 
and  parents,  and  the  development  and  dis- 
tribution of  materials  such  as  the  brochures 
that  schools  distributed  to  parents  and  local 
businesses.  In  addition,  the  process  of  writ- 
ing and  of  consultation  with  the  communi- 
ty about  the  development  of  policy  and 
regulation  and  election  procedures  were 
completed  during  this  period  of  time. 


It  was  agreed 
that  this  initiative 
would  be  most 
powerful  if  there  were 
lots  of  opportunities 
and  choices  for  local 
implementation 
strategies. 


On  four  occasions,  mandated  inservice 
for  all  administrators  was  held.  In  these 
sessions,  more  information  about  the 
implementation  of  the  initiative  was  pro- 
vided by  a variety  of  individuals  from  the 
Board  and  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training.  After  the  pre.sentations,  time  was 
provided  for  administrators  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  for  them  to  develop  action  plans. 
These  plans  which  were  expected  to  be 
completed  by  October  1995  and  included 


in  their  1995/96  management  plans.  These 
inservice  sessions  were  planned  and  pre- 
sented by  a design  team  consisting  entirely 
of  school-based  administrators. 

In  addition,  administrators  were  asked  i 

to  submit  any  questions  or  concerns  they  * 
had.  Centrally,  answers  were  prepared, 
duplicated,  and  distributed  to  all  admin- 
istrators across  the  system.  This  package 
of  materials  included  a chart  outlining 
expectations  for  schools  related  to  this 
implementation  (see  Figure  1).  j 

At  the  same  time,  additional  resource  i 
material  was  developed  by  both  the  Board  ; 
and  the  Ministry.  Procedures  for  all  ' 
schools  to  follow  in  the  election  of  school 
councils  were  distributed  to  each  school 
early  in  the  1995/96  school  year.  More  | 
information  was  provided  for  all  schools  > 
when  Patrick  Jackson,  an  expert  in  com-  j 
munications  and  community  development,  j 
visited  the  system  in  September  1995.  He 
spoke  to  administrators  for  half  a day  and  ; 
to  parents  and  community  representatives 
in  the  evening.  | 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Board’s  i 
work  with  schools  at  this  point  was  to 
continue  to  provide  information  and  { 
learn  from  their  experiences.  The  coordi- 
nating team  continued  planning  and  | 
began  to  prepare  for  early  implementa- 
tion activities. 

Learnings  From  This  Phase 

• Direction  from  the  Board  about  expec-  | 
tations  for  schools  in  the  implementa-  | 
tion  of  this  mandate  were  critical.  With-  ' 
out  direction,  schools  would  have  been 
unsure  about  the  amount  of  energy  to  j 
give  to  this  initiative. 

• The  community  gets  most  of  its  infor- 
mation from  sources  other  than  govern- 
ment documents.  Many  parents  were 
not  clear  about  the  specifics  of  this  ini- 
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tiative,  and  in  fact,  some  had  incorrect 
information.  Consequently,  these  par- 
ents and  eommunity  representatives 
came  to  sessions  with  a variety  of 
expectations  about  what  their  role  on 
school  community  councils  was  going 
to  be.  What  was  clear  to  the  designers  of 
this  initiative  was  unclear  to  the  imple- 
menters.  To  correct  this  required  much 
talk  and  sharing  of  information.  The 
implementation  of  the  new  school  com- 
munity councils  differed  in  many  re- 
spects from  what  administrators  and 
parents  had  experienced  with  school 
advisory  committees. 

• The  information  sessions  provided  a 


vehicle  for  a small  group  of  individu- 
als with  information  about  local  con- 
ditions at  their  schools  to  mold  the 
idea  into  a workable  form. 

• In  many  cases  the  culture  of  the  school 
dictated  the  reaction  of  the  community 
to  this  initiative.  In  some  sehools, 
school  community  councils  were  seen 
as  unneeded,  while  in  others,  they  were 
viewed  by  members  of  the  community 
to  provide  opportunities  for  others  to 
implement  individual  agendas  at  the 
local  school  level.  The  way  people  do 
things  in  a particular  environment,  was 
a critical  factor  in  the  implementation 
of  this  initiative. 


Figure  1 “Getting  Started” 


LEGEND:  O.B.E.—  Durham  Board  of  Education.  M.E.T.—  Ministry  of  Education  & Training,  S.C.C. — School  Community  Council 
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• Parents,  community  representatives, 
trustees,  administrators,  and  edueators 
had  to  live  with  a lot  of  ambiguity 
about  this  initiative. 

• Both  parents  and  staff  needed  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  ask  people  at  the 
system  level  questions  about  the  ini- 
tiative. 

• This  initiative  was  implemented  along 
with  many  others.  Consequently,  direc- 
tion from  the  trustees  and  senior  admin- 
istrators had  to  identify  system  expecta- 
tions but  then  had  to  allow  each  school 
to  deal  with  local  implementation. 

Initiation  Phase 

The  initiation  phase  lasted  from  October 
1995  to  April  1996.  During  this  time 
schools  spent  the  majority  of  time  elect- 
ing school  councils. 

The  first  series  of  formal  training  for 
newly  elected  councils  was  offered  from 
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February  to  May.  Twelve  hours  of  training 
with  emphasis  on  “getting  started,”  was 
offered  to  each  council  and  this  included 
items  such  as  meeting  management  and 
orientation  to  schools  and  the  school  sys- 
tem. Two  additional  full  days  of  specific 
facilitation  skills  training  were  also  offered 
which  provided  school  council  members 
with  specific  skills  in  how  to  lead  a 
focussed  discussion  and  strategies  to  lead  a 
group  through  discussion  to  a decision. 

There  were  in  fact  three  groups  direct- 
ly involved  in  the  training.  Group  one 
(25  people)  presented  the  12-hour  ses- 
sions, group  two  (13  people)  presented 
the  facilitation  skills,  and  group  three  (4 
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To  Jim  Flaherty,  MPP  Durham  Centre 

It  has  been  almost  one  year  since  the  SCC  has  been  up  and 
running  at  F.M.  Heard  P.S.  and  as  its  Chair  I have  attended 
many  conferences,  workshops  and  meetings  to  educate 
myself  in  this  new  role.  1 would  like  to  share  some  observa- 
tions regarding  the  shifting  of  operational  responsibilities  to 
the  Councils. 

1 Most  SCC  members  have  been  acclaimed  not  elected,  to 
' their  positions,  indicating  that  only  a minimum  number  of 
parents  and  community  volunteers  are  interested  or 
available  to  fulfill  these  roles. 

2.  Training  and  education  of  SCC  members  is  a necessity 
and  will  be  required  on  an  annual  basis.  This  will  be  difti- 
f_  cult  for  the  following  reasons: 

. . g\  cost  of  providing  training  to  multiple  SCC  mem- 

bers  from  multiple  schools  at  a time  when  money  is 
required  at  the  classroom  level. 

b)  The  time  commitment  and  expense  on  the  part  of  both 

; ^ Board  employees  and  volunteers  to  provide  this  tram 

ing. 

c)  The  difficult  SCC  members  have  committing  time  to 
attend  not  only  their  own  monthly  meetings,  but  also 

^ multiple  training  sessions,  as  well  as  Board  meetings. 

i . d)  Educators  have  long  taken  advantage  of  expertise  of 

h parents  and  community  members  to  enhance  educa- 

f."-'-'  tion.  Many  volunteers  feel  comfortable  with  an  adviso- 

;;  ry  role  but  the  level  of  knowledge  that  we  are  able  to 

attain  limits  us  to  that. 

I ..  . 

^ S.F.  Johnston,  Chair 

f ' . F.M.  Heard  P.S.,  SCC 


1:  Pro 


people)  concentrated  on  the  logistics  of 
offering  training  to  school  councils  in 
1 15  schools. 

We  used  our  newly  developed  Durham 
Board  of  Education  School  Community 
Council  Handbook  as  the  basis  for  the 
training  program.  The  handbook  was  writ- 
ten so  that  school  councils  could  use  the 
activities  and  information  to  support  their 
development. 

Learnings  From  This  Phase 

• The  use  of  parents  and  community 
members  on  the  planning  and  presen- 
tation teams  was  absolutely  critical. 

• Someone  central  needs  to  be  responsible 
for  overall  management  of  the  training 
program. 

• Schools  were  not  mandated  to  attend. 
They  voluntarily  signed  up  and  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  our  schools  attend- 
ed at  least  one  series  of  training. 

• Parents  wanted  to  talk  to  each  other.  We 
made  changes  in  our  training  design  to 
concentrate  on  this  aspect. 

• Parents  were  extremely  appreciative  of 
any  design  which  allowed  them  to  learn 
more  about  the  system  within  which 
they  were  working;  for  example  carousel 
presentations  by  superintendents  and 
departments  within  the  Board  and 
opportunities  to  ask  questions  of  system 
leaders  were  always  well  received. 

• There  is  a debate  among  parents  about 
the  level  of  involvement  they  wish  to 
assume  in  schools.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  this  can  polarize  a communi- 
ty. On  the  one  hand,  involvement  in 
schools  is  their  democratic  right,  and 
there  are  those  who  feel  that  the  deci- 
sions they  make  as  a school  council 
should  be  binding  on  everyone.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a large  group  of 
parents,  and  our  experience  would 
suggest  they  are  in  the  majority,  who 
have  no  interest  in  making  operational 
decisions  related  to  the  management 
of  schools.  This  issue  is  one  which 
concerns  school-based  administrators 
(See  letters  1 and  2). 

• Existing  groups  within  the  .school,  in 
our  case  the  .school  advi.sory  commit- 
tees, asked  questions  about  the  need 
for  school  community  councils.  They 
had  provided  valuable  assistance  for 
schools  and  now  were  being  told  they 
were  being  changed.  In  many  cases, 
they  had  money  in  a bank  account 


which  they  were  not  ready  to  just  hand 
over  to  a new  group. 

In  many  schools,  school  community 
councils  have  resulted  in  a different 
group  of  people  offering  their  time  to 
the  .school.  They  volunteer  for  a vari- 
ety of  reasons.  Existing  school  adviso- 
ry committees  sometimes  asked  the 
question,  “What  about  us?”  More 


specifically,  “Where  were  these  people  I 
when  we  were  working  the  school  for  ft 
all  of  these  years?”  Relationships  in  ■ 
schools  are  changing  and  require  time,  | 
effort  and  skill  to  evolve. 

The  range  of  abilities  in  the  partici- 
pants was  wide.  Program  design  had 
to  incorporate  a high  level  of  flexibili-  S- 
ty  in  order  to  meet  these  needs. 
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Letter  to  the  Editor,  Toronto  Star 

Not  all  parents  balk  at  the  prospect  of  having  a greater  say 
in  the  running  of  their  schools.  As  chairperson  for  our  joint 
community  councils  for  Gertrude  Colpus  and  T.R.  McEwen 
schools  in  Oshawa  and  as  the  father  of  six  children.  I will  be 
intimately  involved  in  the  school  system  for  many  decades 
to  come.  I have  watched  with  dismay  and  disbelief  at 
decisions  made  by  our  trustees  (not  to  mention  my  outrage 
at  the  continuous  funding  cuts  by  the  Harris  government) 

I,  too  have  concerns  over  the  recent  announcements,  and 
need  clarification  and  input  on  what  the  role  of  SCCs  will'  be. 
However , I look  forward  to  the  challenge  of  having  greater 
input  and  being  able  to  influence  (and  be  held  accountable 
for)  the  school  system. 

I would,  however,  caution  even  myself  that  the  smoke 
screen  put  up  by  the  Harris  proposals  are  just  that.  There  is 
no  real  power  embodied  in  the  announcements,  as  they 
government  takes  away  the  right  of  our  school  boards  to 
raise  tax  dollars. 

If  I do  not  like  my  board’s  approach  to  the  responsibility  of 
education  direction,  I certainly  trust  the  Harris  and  Ontario 
government  even  less.  I welcome  influence:  I do  not  balk  at 
control:  however,  ensure  that  the  legislation  really  does 
mean  just  that. 


Michael  Barratt,  Chair 
Gertrude  Colpus  and  T.R.  McEwen  P.S.,  SCC 


Letter  2:  Con 


• We  paired  parents  with  staff  on  our  pre- 
sentation teams  and  this  worked  well. 

Early  Implementation 

“There  should  be  no  highly  effective  teach- 
er or  principal  who  is  implementing  the 
school  council  policy  just  because  it  is  pol- 
icy. If  that’s  the  only  reason  they  can  find 


they  might  as  well  do  it  superficially.  We 
know  how  to  do  that.” 

(Michael  Fullan  at  the  Getting  Started  Symposium, 
January  30,  1996.) 

By  the  spring  of  1996,  schools  had  met 
the  requirements  of  Policy/Program  Mem- 
orandum No.  122.  Since  that  time,  schools 
have  spent  time  with  early  implementation 
strategies. 


School  community  councils  have  been 
meeting  regularly.  Their  activities  differ 
from  school  to  school.  Training  activities 
during  this  period  have  ranged  from  ses- 
sions dealing  with  legal  issues  and  school 
community  councils,  to  information  ses- 
sions related  to  government  initiatives,  to 
an  evening  of  carousel  presentations  from 
a variety  of  departments  in  the  system. 
Attendance  at  these  sessions  has  ranged 
from  75  to  200  people.  These  training  ses- 
sions are  designed  based  on  needs  surveys 
completed  by  school  council  chairpersons 
complemented  with  information  from  the 
school  community  council  planning  and 
presentation  team. 

Once  the  Education  Improvement 
Commission  brings  forward  rulings  on 
the  future  of  school  community  councils, 
we  will  provide  training  for  newly  elect- 
ed school  councils. 

Learnings  During  This  Phase 

• Some  school  community  councils  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  find  meaningful 
ways  to  become  involved. 

• A number  of  members  are  expressing  a 
worry  about  the  amount  of  work  their 
role  on  councils  is  bringing.  One  chair 
expressed  it  in  the  following  way,  “I 
wanted  to  help  but  I had  no  idea  this 
volunteering  would  be  so  time  con- 
suming.” 

• Council  members  are  expressing  con- 
cern about  the  changes  in  their  roles  as 
the  number  of  trustees  are  decreased  in 
the  next  year.  They  see  that  with  fewer 
trustees,  they  will  be  one  of  the  groups 
who  will  receive  calls  for  assistance. 

• Some  school  council  chairs  have  been 
asked  to  mediate  in  issues  beyond  their 
jurisdiction  and  feel  uncomfortable 
doing  so.  At  the  same  time,  the  parent 
who  raises  the  concern  insists  that  they 
do  something  because  their  role  is  to 
represent  the  community.  It  requires  a 
very  strong  individual  to  be  willing  to 
incur  the  wrath  of  their  neighbours. 

• There  is  the  distinct  possibility  that  in 
the  next  round  of  elections,  we  will 
lose  a number  of  the  fine  members  of 
our  school  community  councils. 

• Some  school  council  members  are  re- 
luctant to  take  over  the  role  of  chairing 
meetings.  They  express  their  reserva- 
tions by  stating  that  they  are  happy 
with  the  operation  of  the  schools  and 
they  do  not  wish  to  get  involved  in  the 
management  of  schools. 
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Parent-Initiated  Training 

Parents  and  Administrators  Working  Together 


By  ELEANOR  NEWMAN 

Superintendent  of  Education 

Leeds  and  Grenville  County  Board  of 

Education 

In  policy  and  in  practice,  the  Leeds  and 
Grenville  County  Board  of  Education 
has  a long  tradition  of  supporting  parent 
involvement.  Since  its  inception  in  1969, 
the  Board  has  encouraged  members  of 
each  school  association  to  participate  in 
monthly  meetings  of  the  County  Schools 
Association.  These  countywide  meetings 
have  provided  opportunities  for  parents  to 
discuss  concerns,  share  ideas,  and  get 
information.  Parents  from  the  central 
group  serve  on  each  Board  committee,  and 
trustee  and  administrative  representatives 
attend  each  county  school  meeting. 

When  the  province  mandated  school 
councils,  three  committees  were  estab- 
lished to  assist  the  process:  Policy,  Com- 
munications, and  Training.  Parents  from 
the  County  School  Association  joined 
principals,  a trustee,  and  a superintendent 
on  each  committee.  The  Training  group 
decided  to  become  active  immediately 
and  to  work  with  the  county  school  group 
to  determine  parent  training  needs  and  to 
troubleshoot  potential  workshops  well  in 
advance  of  the  formal  elections  of  school 
councillors. 

Identifying  Hopes  and  Fears 

The  Training  Committee  met  to  consider 
its  motivations  and  to  set  its  goals.  From 
the  first  conversations,  it  became  apparent 
that,  despite  having  different  roles,  folks 
shared  common  reasons  for  volunteering. 
The  minutes  indicate  the  expressed  hopes 
of  the  group; 

• to  make  our  schools  good  places  to  be 
• to  assi.st  with  developing  people 
• to  learn  — to  develop  personally 
• to  serve  as  part  of  the  community  it 
takes  to  educate  a child 
• to  help  parents  and  principals  work 
together  for  kids 

• to  help  parents  be  involved  in  their 
child’s  education 


• to  ensure  parents  have  a voice  but  are 
“nicely  obnoxious” 

• because  school-community  links  are 
part  of  a personal  heritage 

• because  of  prior  experience  in  train- 
ing people  to  work  together 

• because  we  care  about  our  children 
and  our  communities 

Group  discussion  also  revealed  that  par- 
ents and  principals  had  some  concerns 
that  would  need  to  be  addressed  through 
the  content  and  process  of  training: 

• parents  may  need  to  be  reassured  of 
their  value  to  the  school 

• some  principals  lack  the  skill  or  will 
to  facilitate  parent  activity 

• if  councils  politicize,  student  benefit 
would  be  minimal 

• parties  are  unsure  of  their  legal  respon- 
sibilities 


• school  association  members  may  feel 
devalued 

The  group  mandate  became  to  assist  all  | 
parties  in  becoming  confident  in  their  j 
capacity  and  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
school.  It  was  stated  that  people  are  confi- 
dent when  they  know  the  rules,  feel  like 
part  of  a team,  know  what  they  have  to  i 
offer,  and  are  appreciated.  This  became  a 
set  of  guiding  principles  for  designing 
workshops. 

Identifying  and  Meeting  Needs 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  County 
School  Association,  representatives  were 
asked  to  generate  and  prioritize  their 
training  needs.  After  brainstorming  a list 
of  needs  (see  Figure  1)  two  topics  — . 

dealing  with  complaints,  and  channels  i 

1 


Figure  1 Brainstorming 


Topics  for  Improved 
Effectiveness; 


• Setting  Mission  and  Goals 

• Collaborative  Processes 

for  Decision-Making 

• Understanding  People 

and  Perspectives 

• Managing  Conflict 


Topics  Related  to  School 
^Council  Policy: 


Mandate  of  Community  I 

School  Councils  j 

• Legal  Context  for 

Decision-Making 

Roles  and  Responsibilities  I 

Education  Act  I 

• met  and  Board  Policies 

on  a Variety  of  Issues 

~ ~~ ' 


Topics  Specific 
to  Roles: 


• Meeting  Protocol 

— Rules  of  Order 

• Taking  Minutes 

• Keeping  the  Books 

• Ideas  for  Fundraising 

• Recruiting  and  Keeping 

People  Involved 

• Setting  the  Agenda 

• Orienting  New  Members 

• Delegating  Tasks 


Topics  for  Better 

Communications: 


• Facilitating  a Discussion 

• Using  the  Telephone 

• Dealing  with  Complaints 

• Effective  Listening 

• Making  a Presentation 

• Newsletters  People  Read 

• Channels  for  Problem 

Resolution 
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for  problem  resolution  — emerged  as 
areas  where  early  assistance  would  be 
appreciated.  The  Training  group  set  to 
work  preparing  inservice  sessions  that 
would  respect  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  the  participants  and  allow  for 
growth  in  understanding  and  skill. 

It  was  determined  that  the  workshop 
would  provide  for  discussion  of  real-life 
situations  faced  by  the  parent  members  of 


The  workshop  was  organized 
using  the  jigsaw  method 
from  co-operative  learning 
so  that  everyone  could  be 
an  active  contributor. 


the  Training  group.  Through  discussion, 
participants  would  identify  strategies  for 
problem  solving.  As  facilitators,  the  train- 
ing group  would  use  these  ideas  to  devel- 
op a template  for  approaching  problem 
solving  which  would  assist  future  council 
leaders  in  dealing  with  complaints.  (Fig- 
ure 2 includes  the  scenarios  that  were 
developed.) 

The  workshop  was  organized  using  the 
jigsaw  method  from  co-operative  learning 
so  that  everyone  could  be  an  active  con- 
tributor. Each  discussion  group  tackled 
one  scenario,  responding  to  the  questions: 
Who  owns  the  problem?  Who  needs  to 
resolve  the  problem?  What  information  is 
needed?  What  needs  to  be  done?  What  do 
you  ask  or  do?  Groups  were  reformatted 
to  allow  the  responses  to  different  scenar- 
ios to  be  compared.  Participants  were 
asked  to  look  for  and  note  any  patterns  in 
their  approaches  and  to  share  sentences  or 
questions  that  seemed  helpful  when  assist- 
ing with  a problem.  The  Training  group 
acted  as  recorders  during  discussion. 

At  the  completion  of  this  stage,  partici- 
pants resumed  their  regular  County 
Schools  meeting,  while  the  Training  group 
tabulated  their  responses  to  each  scenario 
and  created  a common  list  of  suggestions 
for  dealing  with  any  complaint.  Before 
leaving  the  meeting,  each  school  represen- 
tative was  provided  with  a package  con- 
taining a summary  of  the  discussion  of 
each  scenario  and  a template  of  useful 
questions  and  reminders  that  could  be 
applied  in  any  problemsolving  situation. 


Figure  2 Some  Scenarios 


Scenario  A; 

At  the  last  school  council  meet- 
ing, you  agreed  to  help  Council 
Member  A in  contacting  local 
business  people  to  see  if  they 
would  volunteer  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  school/community 
council  to  represent  the  business 
perspective.  You  suggested  to  A 
that  the  two  of  you  go  together  to 
meet  some  of  these  people  and 
to  explain  what  their  role  wou  d 
be  on  the  council,  but  A rejected 
that  idea  and  just  gave  you  a list 
of  half  the  people  to  call.  You  do 
not  feel  comfortable  just  calling 
these  people  on  the  phone  and 
would  have  preferred  a face-to- 
face  meeting.  A has  left  several 
messages  on  your  answering 
machine  asking  for  your  list  of 
names  since  he/she  is  preparing 
the  list  for  the  next  council  meet- 
ing. You  haven’t  returned  the 
calls  because  you  are  feeling 
pressured  to  do  something  that 
you  don’t  feel  comfortable  doing. 


Scenario  C; 

As  the  Chair  of  your  school  coun- 
cil association,  you  have  had  indi 
cations  that  those 
have  very  different  ideas  about 

the  purpose  of  the  meetings, 
some  people  want  to  have  each 

particular  (sometimes  personal) 
concern  addressed  at  the  meet 
inq  and  some  are  anxious  to 
focus  on  common 
iects  At  recent  meetings,  there 
have  been  personality  clashes 
and  side  conversations  going  on. 
Ster  the  last  meeting,  there  was 
considerable  griping  and  some  of 
fherSolarssaidtha^ 

Tun  a belter  meeting  they  wont 

return. 


Scenario  B: 

As  a parent  who  is  very  involved 

-n  your  school  committee,  you  are 

as  spokesperson 

qroSf 

cIS  ^ able  to  pre- 

sent Ideas  to  the  school  so  I 

want  you  to  take  this  complaint 
forward.  Yesterday  my  son  was 

last  time.  He  does  not  want  to 
come  back  to  school  because  he 
gets  stressed  out  riding  the  bus  I 

krrow  that  the  birs  driver  Is  nof 

competent  and  should  not  be 
driving  a school  bus.  He  can’t 
handle  kids  and  he  is  always 

For  me  to  call 

the  school  would  be  no  use 
because  they  wouldn’t  listen  to 
9®^  along 

with  schools  and  never  did.  I hear 

that  you  know  people  well  and 

with  the  principal  tell  him  that  my 
son  IS  not  riding  that  bus  any-  ^ 

IT®''®  things  get  sorted  out  I 
think  that  the  bus  driver  should 


ill  u Ui 


Scenario  D: 

The  new  council  has  just  been 
elected  and  is  having  its  first  fall 
meeting.  As  the  meeting  begins, 
a group  of  parents  in  the  public 
gallery  unexpectedly  take  the 
floor  to  express  to  the  council 
their  concerns  about  a particular 
teacher.  They  have  started  a peti- 
tion and  want  the  new  council  to 
show  some  leadership  in  disci- 
plining this  teacher. 
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(Figure  3 provides  a sample  of  discussion 
summary;  Figure  4 is  the  template.) 

The  feedback  from  the  trial  run  at  the 
County  School  Association  was  positive. 
In  the  debriefing,  participants  indicated 
that  the  process  assisted  them  in  learning 
the  rules  and  roles,  allowed  them  to  share 
their  expertise,  and  helped  them  realize 
that  they  had  something  to  offer  to  the 
school  community.  The  Training  Commit- 
tee met  its  goals  of  building  confidence 
and  growing  skills. 

Applying  the  Learning 

After  celebrating  the  success  of  the  work- 
shop described  above,  the  training  Com- 
mittee began  to  look  ahead  to  its 
commitment  to  provide  comprehensive 
training  for  principals  and  elected  school 
council  members,  following  the  June  elec- 
tions. Ideas  and  materials  were  gathered 
from  provincial  workshops  and  institutes 
provided  by  the  Ministry  and  various 
school  boards.  Again,  the  County  group 
was  consulted  to  determine  preferred  top- 
ics, times,  and  formats.  With  its  original 
guiding  principles  in  mind,  the  group 


Training  of  school  council 
members  is  most  effective 
when  parents  are  active 
partners  in  both  the  design 
and  the  delivery  of 
workshops. 


developed  a summer  program  which  was 
deemed  to  be  a success  by  the  partici- 
pants. 

The  Leeds  and  Grenville  experience 
indicates  that  training  of  school  council 
members  is  most  effective  when  parents 
are  active  partners  in  both  the  design  and 
the  delivery  of  workshops.  Using  school 
a.ssociation  members  to  assist  in  defining 
needs  and  providing  feedback  on  work- 
shop approaches  allowed  the  Training 
group  to  build  its  own  confidence  prior  to 
providing  a more  comprehensive  training 
session.  In  modelling  the  partnership 
from  the  outset,  the  Training  group  pro- 
vided a visible  example  of  the  positive 
benefits  of  parents  and  administrators 
working  together  on  behalf  of  students. 


Figure  3 Sample  Discussion 


Problem  Analysis  — Thinking: 


Who  owns 
the  problem? 


The  Parent  — needs  information  on  bus 
procedures  and  on  who  to  call 
The  Student  — needs  to  accept  responsibility  for  his 
behaviour  and  needs  to  find  a way  to  get  to  school!! 
The  Driver  — may  need  help  with 
enforcing  discipline  standards 


What  is  my 
responsibility  as 
School  Committee 
member? 


} 


— not  any,  but  wish  to  be  helpful 


Who  needs 
to  know? 


Principal  — School  Board 
Bus  Company  — Driver 


Problem-Solving  Process: 

• Listen  to  the  caller’s  concerns. 

• Acknowledge  his/her  fears/resistance  about  talking  to  the  school. 

• Provide  information  about  bus  discipline  procedures  — if  known. 
• Suggest  person  talk  to  principal. 

Decision  — How  helpful  do  I want  to  be?  Am  I obligated  to  be? 

• Offer  to  help  the  person  prepare  to  go  through  appropriate  channels. 

• Alert  principal  about  the  concern. 


Figure  4 Template  for  Dealing  with  Complaints 


Useful  Questions: 

How  is  this  person  feeling?  • Where  there  is  conflict,  there  is  emotion. 

• Person  needs  to  know  you  hear  the  emotion. 

• What  is  the  main  worry? 

What  is  the  main  issue? 

Who  owns  this  problem? 

What  information  does  this  person  need? 

Who  has  that  information? 

Who  should  be  dealing  with  the  problem? 

Identify  channels  of  communication  — who  needs  to  talk  to  whom? 

What  results  are  you  hoping  for? 

What  is  it  you  expect  me  to  do?  • I am  not  comfortable  doing  that. 

• Here’s  what  I’m  prepared  to  do. 

Things  to  keep  in  mind  to  help  restore  calm: 

• Listen  to  the  whole  story  without  saying  much. 

• Keep  your  body  fairly  still. 

• Breathe  deeply  to  lower  the  pitch  of  your  voice. 

• Speak  slowly,  use  short  sentences. 

• Use  the  person’s  name. 

• Acknowledge  the  feelings  you  heard. 

• Paraphrase  — restate  what  you  heard. 

• Confirm  the  facts  — separate  out  the  perceptions  and  assumptions. 
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Challenges  for  School  Councils 

Conflict,  Control,  and  Collaboration 


By  ROULEEN  WIGNALL 

Sr.  Research  Associate,  OISE/UT 

In  1995,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  Training  acknowledged  once 
again  that  “education  of  Ontario’s 
young  people  is  a shared  responsibility 
involving  schools,  students  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  members  of  the  community.” 
Through  Policy  Program  Memorandum 
122,  the  Ministry  further  required  that 
each  school  in  the  province  establish  an 
advisory  body  — a school  council  — 
involving  parents  and  guardians  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  school,  community 
representatives,  a student  (mandatory  in 
secondary  schools,  at  the  principal’s  dis- 
cretion in  elementary  schools),  the  school 
principal,  a teacher,  and  a member  of  the 
non-teaching  staff.  Except  in  adult  day 
schools,  parents  and  guardians  were  to 
form  the  majority  of  the  council  and  the 
chair  of  the  council  was  to  be  a parent 
who  had  been  elected  to  the  council. 

At  that  time,  the  prospect  of  school 
councils  presented  itself  as  somewhat  of  a 
paradox  for  me.  On  the  one  hand,  I believe 
that  there  is  not  a single  “one-best  way”  of 
organizing  schools.  Parents  can  bring  a 
valuable  perspective  to  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  schools  ought  to  be 
responsive  to  their  communities.  Thus  as  a 
long-time  proponent  of  alternatives  and 
choice  in  education,  I was  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  concept  of  school  councils.  On  the 
other  hand,  I recognize  a world  of  multiple 
realities  — a world  in  which  people’s  aspi- 
rations and  expectations,  their  values,  atti- 
tudes, and  beliefs  are  not  always 
compatible.  I also  realize  that  those  with 
greater  access  to  power  are  typically  more 
likely  to  have  their  way.  Thus  I could  also 
envision  a school  council  becoming  the 
site  of  heated  conflicts  and  debates  which 
might  ultimately  undermine  the  effective- 
ness of  a school.  Thus,  when  school  coun- 
cils were  announced,  I was  genuinely 
perplexed.  I could  foresee  both  benefits 
and  difficulties  with  increased  collabora- 
tion among  educators  and  other  stakehold- 
er groups;  I could  envision  potential  for 


both  productive  and  destructive  conflicts 
emerging  through  council  interactions;  and 
I could  anticipate  both  the  use  and  the 
abuse  of  power  and  control  by  administra- 
tors and  various  special-interest  groups. 
On  balance,  however,  I felt  the  potential 
rewards  would  far  outweigh  the  drawbacks 
since  with  school  councils,  well-intended 


A major  challenge  for 
any  school  council 
was  (and  is)  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of 
inclusion,  to  attempt  to 
establish  an  organization 
which  is  respected  and 
valued  by  all  members  of 
the  school  community. 


people  would  be  given  the  chance  to  come 
together  in  the  best  interests  of  children. 
Still,  in  my  view,  a major  challenge  for 
any  school  council  was  (and  is)  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  inclusion,  to  attempt  to 
establish  an  organization  which  is  respect- 
ed and  valued  by  all  members  of  the 
school  community  and  in  which  all  mem- 
bers of  the  school  community  feel  valued 
and  respected.  For  as  Greenfield  empha- 
sizes “organizations  [are]  not  . . . structures 
subject  to  universal  laws  but  ...  cultural 
artifacts  dependent  upon  the  specific 
meaning  and  intention  of  people  within 
them”  (Greenfield  & Ribbins,  1993,  p.  4). 
In  the  following  paragraphs,  I consider  the 
challenge  of  creating  hospitable  environ- 
ments in  more  detail. 

Obviously,  in  spite  of  people’s  good 
intentions,  every  school  council  will  not  be 
viewed  as  a hospitable  setting,  a “valued 
and  valuing”  organization,  by  everyone  in 
the  community;  some  people  may  even 


contest  this  suggested  goal.  What’s  more, 
there  are  no  ready  road  maps,  recipe  solu- 
tions, or  even  seven  simple  steps  to  success 
here.  Nevertheless,  some  recent  approach- 
es in  teacher  development  — those  which 
emphasize  interpretive  inquiry  and  reflec- 
tive practice  and  which  suggest  strategies 
for  learning  about  self  and  learning  about 
others  — may  be  productively  adapted  to 
the  council  context  and  may  assist  those 
who  seek  to  create  hospitable  councils. 
And  even  if  this  sort  of  inquiry  and  reflec- 
tion has  little  direct  or  significant  impact 
on  the  council  itself,  there  are  potential 
positive  spillover  effects  from  personal  and 
collective  reflection  which  may  ultimately 
improve  education  and  the  educational  out- 
comes for  students. 

For  the  past  couple  of  years,  I have 
participated  in  an  ongoing  study  of  school 
councils  both  as  they  are  described  in  the 
literature  and  as  we  (Wignall,  Scane, 
Townsend,  & Padro,  in  progress)  have 
encountered  these  nascent  bodies  in  our 
own  research.  We  have  spoken  formally 
and  informally  with  educators,  parents,  and 
others  about  their  experiences;  we  have 
examined  agendas  and  minutes;  and  we 
have  observed  many  council  meetings.  We 
have  heard  about  people’s  intentions  and 
about  the  results  of  their  actions;  we  have 
heard  about  anticipation  and  about  frustra- 
tion; and  we  have  confronted  the  multiple 
(and  often  contradictory)  meanings  which 
specific  events  had  for  various  participants. 
Throughout  this  research,  we  have  been 
reminded  that  human  experience  is  far 
more  complex  than  a simple  chain  of 
objective  causes  and  effects.  Our  research 
experience  has  underscored  the  observa- 
tions of  social  scientists  (e.g.,  Berger  & 
Luckmann,  1966;  Goffman,  1967;  Green- 
field & Ribbins,  1993)  who  contend  that 
reality  is  socially  constructed.  In  other 
words,  individual  parents,  students,  teach- 
ers, administrators,  and  community  mem- 
bers do  not  respond  to  a singular  “objective 
world  of  facts”;  they  respond  to  their  per- 
sonal interpretations  of  the  facts  they 
encounter.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  in 
order  to  sustain  effective,  productive  coun- 
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I cannot  imagine,  for  example,  a collaborative  process 
in  the  context  of  a school  council  through  which  I would  ever  reach 
consensus  with  Ken  Campbell  and  his  colleagues  about 
secondary  school  curriculum. 


cils  that  endure  over  time,  we  ought  to  seek 
to  create  hospitable  settings  for  school- 
community  interactions.  If  a school  council 
is  to  become  a valued  and  valuing  organi- 
zation, it  seems  council  members  and  other 
interested  members  of  the  community 
ought  to  attend  to  the  process  of  “making 
meaning  from  experience”  and  try  to 
develop  a better  understanding  of  the 
“multiple  realities”  that  may  collide  in 
the  context  of  the  council. 

Sites  of  Collaboration  and  Conflict 

My  initial  view  of  school  councils  as 
sites  of  potential  collaboration  as  well  as 
settings  for  conflict  and  control  has  been 
supported  by  our  research  observations 
(Wignall,  Scane,  Padro,  & Townsend,  in 
progress).  In  fact  there  were  numerous 
instances,  such  as  the  selection  of  a coun- 
cil chair,  which  were  described  by  some 
participants  as  collaborative  events  and  by 
others  as  situations  in  which  a few  individ- 
uals exercised  their  power  to  control  the 
process  and/or  the  results.  Obviously  as 
school  councils  progress,  there  are  likely 
to  be  numerous  issues  of  common  concern 
that  are  readily  addressed  in  a collabora- 
tive manner.  Many  council  members  will 
also  work  through  more  complex  issues  in 
the  spirit  of  collaboration  and  consensus 
building.  In  some  circumstances,  however, 
it  seems  likely  that  outright  conflict  will  be 
unavoidable.  And  when  conflicts  do  sur- 
face, they  may  emerge  in  various  ways. 
For  example,  in  some  situations  a conflict 
may  be  immediately  apparent  as  illustrated 
by  the  recent  disagreements  in  Halton 
Region  over  the  inclusion  of  the  novel 
Foxfire  in  the  curriculum  of  senior  sec- 
ondary schools.  In  other  cases,  a conflict 
may  lay  below  the  surface  only  to  emerge 
as  a council  begins  to  operationalize  prin- 
ciples about  which  members  seem  to 
agree.  As  the  various  conflicts  develop, 
they  will  he  handled  in  various  ways  along 
a continuum  from  the  overt  exercise  of 
power  and  control  by  a few  to  genuine  col- 
laboration among  all  members  of  the 
council.  And  certainly  different  approach- 


es may  seem  appropriate  with  different 
issues  at  different  places  and  times.  In 
spite  of  our  “glitterspeak”  (Morgan  & 
Morgan,  1992)  about  the  concept,  collabo- 
ration will  not  always  provide  the  ideal 
process.  I cannot  imagine,  for  example,  a 
collaborative  process  in  the  context  of  a 
school  council  through  which  I would  ever 
reach  consensus  with  Ken  Campbell  and 
his  colleagues  about  secondary  school  cur- 
riculum. Instead  I suspect  that  the  issue 
would  necessarily  be  resolved  as  one  of 
our  “special-interest”  groups  ultimately 
exercised  power  over  the  other.  Still  while 
we  may  not  be  able  to  compromise  our 
existing  values  and  beliefs,  and  while  we 
may  not  be  able  to  reach  consensus  on  the 
curriculum,  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to 
develop  a deeper  understanding  of  one 
another’s  position  and  an  awareness  of  the 
values  that  are  being  overridden  by  the 
exercise  of  power.  Interpretive  inquiry 
offers  a starting  point  for  this  sort  of  mutu- 
al appreciation. 

Several  recent  initiatives  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  development  of  administrators  and 
teachers  have  grown  from  self-awareness 
and  reflection.  Such  initiatives  move  be- 
yond the  presentation  of  content  knowledge 
and  pedagogical  techniques  to  emphasize 
collaboration  in  a “culture  of  inquiry.”  Par- 
ticipants focus  on  the  processes  of  “making 
meanings  of  experience.”  Beginning  with 
their  own  lived  experiences,  participants 
come  to  realize  that  specific  events  may  be 
experienced  quite  differently  by  different 
people  and  “what  people  see  depends  on 
where  they  stand.”  Multiple  realities 
become  more  apparent  as  participants 
come  to  see  how  similar  experiences  may 
well  take  on  different  meanings  for  differ- 
ent individuals;  that  one  person  may 
attribute  different  meanings  to  the  same 
experience  or  event  at  various  times;  and 
that  one  person  may  even  attach  multiple, 
possibly  competing,  even  contradictory 
meanings  to  a single  experience  or  event  at 
a single  point  in  time.  Through  professional 
development  programs  built  on  interpretive 
inquiry  and  personal  reflection,  educators 
begin  to  develop  deeper  understanding  of 


their  own  experiences  and  of  the  ways  in 
which  others  interpret  their  personal 
experiences.  They  become  increasingly 
aware  that  “organizations  do  not  think, 
act,  have  goals  or  make  decisions.  People 
do,  but  they  do  not  all  think,  act  and 
decide  according  to  preordained  goals” 
(Greenfield  & Ribbins,  1993,  p.  14).  By 
modifying  approaches  from  teacher 
development  to  the  council  context,  we 
may  be  able  to  inspire  outreach  endeav- 
ours, enhance  training  programs,  and 
improve  school  council  practices. 

Educators  who  have  themselves  already 
ventured  into  the  emerging  territory  of 
interpretive  inquiry  and  who  have  experi- 
enced various  reflective  activities  may 
have  a range  of  personal  recommendations 
to  offer  here.  Others  less  familiar  with 
reflective  practice  and  subjective  thought 
may  find  Connelly  and  Clandinin’s  (1988) 
primer  on  narrative  inquiry  a helpful 
resource.  Although  their  text  was  specifi- 


IVIultiple  realities  become 
more  apparent  as  participants 
come  to  see  how  similar 
experiences  may  well  take 
on  different  meanings  for 
different  individuals. 


cally  designed  for  Teachers  as  Curriculum 
Planners,  their  suggestions  are  far  more 
broadly  applicable.  Moreover,  Connelly 
and  Clandinin  do  speak  to  the  issue  of 
stakeholder  groups  in  education.  Their  vol- 
ume celebrates  the  experiences  of  each  and 
everyone  and  illustrates  “how  reflection  on 
our  narratives  of  experience  helps  us  make 
meaning  of  our  lives”  (p.  10).  In  the  fore- 
word to  this  classic  work,  Elliot  Eisner 
underscores  the  need  “to  understand  what 
people  experience  [rather]  than  to  focus 
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Obviously  parents,  teachers,  and  others  are  unlikely  to  have 
the  time  or  the  inclination  to  undertake  an  extensive  program  of  development 
or  to  make  the  commitment  to  perfect  all  of  the  techniques 
which  Connelly  and  Clandinin  propose. 


simply  on  what  they  do"  (p.  x).  Eisner  goes 
on  to  explain  that  “we  need  not  only  to  see 
what  we  look  at,  we  also  need  to  interpret 
it.  This  interpretation  requires  a willingness 
to  listen  deeply  to  what  people  have  to  say, 
to  see  beyond  what  they  do  in  order  to 
grasp  the  meanings  that  their  doings  have 
for  them”  (p.  x)  Connelly  and  Clandinin 
set  out  a collection  of  strategies  which  can 
be  used  to  promote  reflective  practice. 
They  provide  both  illustrative  materials 
and  work  assignments  for  those  interested 
in  applying  the  techniques  to  their  own  sit- 
uations. Among  their  suggestions  for  inter- 
pretive inquiry,  Connelly  and  Clandinin 
propose  practices  such  as  letter  writing, 
journals,  participant-observation,  story- 
telling, biographic  narrative,  picturing,  and 
document  analysis.  Through  these  activi- 
ties, people  are  encouraged  to  suspend 
their  rush  to  judge,  to  peel  back  the  layers 
of  meaning,  and  “to  understand  by  partici- 
pating sympathetically  in  the  stories  and 
the  lives  of  those  who  tell  them”  (p.  x). 

Obviously  parents,  teachers,  and  others 
are  unlikely  to  have  the  time  or  the  incli- 
nation to  undertake  an  extensive  program 
of  development  or  to  make  the  commit- 
ment to  perfect  all  of  the  techniques  which 
Connelly  and  Clandinin  propose.  Still,  as 
particular  events  unfold  in  a council  set- 
ting, one  or  more  of  these  interpretive 
strategies  may  well  assist  council  mem- 
bers not  only  in  creating  awareness  of  the 
multiple  realities  extant  on  the  council  but 
also  in  facilitating  the  process  through 
which  they  interact  and  “offer  a wealth  of 
experience  and  expertise  that  may  be  of 
benefit  to  students”  (OMET,  1995). 

Story-telling,  for  example,  was  adapted 
as  a strategy  to  support  the  spirit  of  inclu- 
sion by  one  council  which  I observed  dur- 
ing our  ongoing  research.  At  a council 
meeting,  one  member,  Jose  Santos,  had 
placed  an  item  about  dress  code  on  the 
agenda.  The  group  had  moved  amicably 
though  a number  of  other  issues  before  the 
dress  code  item  came  forward  for  consid- 
eration. It  soon  became  clear  — when  no 
one  was  willing  to  second  the  motion  — 
that  Jose  was  the  only  member  of  council 


who  seemed  to  be  concerned  about  student 
dress.  Nevertheless,  although  the  item  was 
never  formally  tabled,  the  council  did  take 
time  to  hear  his  presentation  and  to  try  to 
understand  why  the  issue  was  important 
for  him.  Jose  spoke  passionately  about  the 
need  for  a dress  code.  He  described  his 
personal  experience  at  school  and  the 
importance  that  had  been  placed  on  appro- 
priate dress  in  his  homeland.  He  went  on 
to  explain  why,  in  his  view,  appropriate 


Story-telling,  for  example, 
was  adapted  as  a strategy 
to  support  the  spirit  of 
inclusion  by  one  council 
which  I observed  during 
our  ongoing  research. 


dress  was  necessary  for  success  in  the 
workplace  as  well.  Various  members  of 
the  group  asked  Jose  about  his  experiences 
and  took  care  to  validate  Jose’s  right  to 
raise  his  concerns  even  though  they  did 
not  support  his  particular  position  on  the 
issue.  Later  in  the  discussion,  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council  told  their  own  stories 
and  offered  their  understandings  of  the 
implications  of  a dress  code  at  the  school. 
The  conversation  lasted  approximately  30 
minutes.  In  the  end,  while  Jose  remained 
adamant  in  his  support  of  a dress  code  and 
while  others  disagreed  with  this  position, 
together  they  had  participated  in  a conver- 
sation which  respected  diverse  perspec- 
tives and  which  reinforced  a culture  which 
valued  and  respected  all  points  of  view. 
Whether  they  realized  it  or  not,  these 
council  members  had  adopted  interpretive 
inquiry  in  their  attempt  “to  understand 
reality  as  different  people  see  it”  and  to 
learn  “how  their  views  shape  the  actions 
which  they  take  within  that  reality” 


(Greenfield  & Ribbins,  1993,  p.  10). 

As  this  example  illustrates,  personal 
reflection  and  interpretive  inquiry  may  be 
important  to  school-community  collabora- 
tion because  those  approaches  can  encom- 
pass and  reveal  multiple  realities  in  the 
school  council  setting.  But  since,  through 
their  professional  development  experi- 
ences, educators  are  likely  to  be  more 
familiar  with  these  techniques  than  other 
council  members,  they  may  need  to  dele- 
gate responsibility  for  promoting  the  reflec- 
tive process;  otherwise,  their  very  expertise 
may  undermine  both  collaboration  and  the 
culture  of  mutual  respect  and  openness 
they  hope  to  develop.  In  other  words,  edu- 
cators ought  to  participate  in  the  process  of 
inquiry  and  reflection  on  an  equal  basis 
with  others;  they  need  to  demonstrate  at  the 
outset  that  they  are  prepared  to  learn  from 
and  about  others  rather  than  to  teach  others 
a so-called  “best”  way.  In  fact,  to  the  extent 
possible,  non-educators  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged to  take  the  lead  in  promoting  the 
reflective  process  in  a school  council. 

Communities  Out  of  Diversity 

While  interpretive  techniques,  such  as 
those  mentioned  above,  are  valuable  in 
many  contexts,  they  seem  particularly 
important  as  communities  are  becoming 
increasingly  diverse.  Teachers  and  parents 
today  may  feel  they  have  little  in  common 
with  one  another  and  that  they  have  few 
formal  or  informal  opportunities  for  mean- 
ingful exchange.  Not  so  long  ago,  a typical 
school  community  was  relatively  homoge- 
neous. Parents,  teachers,  and  community 
members  at  a one-room  school  house,  a 
small  district  high  school,  or  local  colle- 
giate institute  were  likely  to  be  members 
of  a close,  cohesive  community.  People 
lived  in  close  proximity  to  the  school. 
They  met  on  the  streets;  they  shopped 
together;  they  had  many  other  experiences 
in  common;  and  they  often  held  shared 
meanings  for  these  experiences.  Today, 
however,  communities  are  larger  and 
increasingly  diverse.  Teachers,  parents, 
and  other  community  members  often  have 
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These  increasing  social  and  geographic  distances,  coupled 
with  realities  of  working  parents  and  intensification  of  teachers’  work, 
exacerbate  the  challenges  of  building  a sense  of  community  and 
of  creating  a hospitable  school  council  environment.^^ 


notably  different  histories.  Even  within  the 
teaching  community  or  within  the  parent 
body,  people  are  likely  to  have  substantial- 
ly different  life  experiences.  Students 
themselves  often  travel  greater  distances  to 
attend  school;  schools  are  typically  larger 
than  they  once  were;  and  teachers  fre- 
quently live  outside  the  school-catchment 
area.  These  increasing  social  and  geo- 
graphic distances,  coupled  with  realities  of 
working  parents  and  intensification  of 
teachers’  work  (Hargreaves,  1994),  exac- 
erbate the  challenges  of  building  a sense  of 
community  and  of  creating  a hospitable 
school  council  environment. 

Certainly  the  ongoing  actions  and  inac- 
tions of  all  who  choose  or  refuse  to  be- 
come involved  in  school  councils  will  con- 
tinue to  shape  the  feelings  of  educators, 
parents,  and  others  about  the  council.  For 
example,  the  approach  which  a principal 
takes  in  reaching  out  to  the  community,  the 
number  of  parents  who  participate  in  the 
council  election,  the  people  who  are  cho- 
sen as  members  of  the  council,  the  proce- 
dures used  to  select  a chair,  the  ways  the 
chair  decides  to  develop  agendas  and  to 
run  meetings,  the  kinds  of  training  pro- 
grams which  are  provided  for  council 
members,  the  issues  which  the  council 
addresses,  the  recommendations  it  makes 
and  the  responses  of  the  principal  to  these 
recommendations  are  important  parts  of 
the  creation  process.  But  even  more  impor- 
tant than  “the  facts  of  the  matter”  are  the 
meanings  and  interpretations  which  people 
make  of  the  facts.  For  example,  does  the 
principal  feel  apprehensive  about  potential 
conflicts  at  the  council  and  does  he  or  she 
feel  the  need  to  direct  the  process?  Did  all 
parents  actually  feel  welcome  to  partici- 
pate in  the  council?  How  do  people  value 
training  and  what  understandings  do  they 
take  from  a training  experience?  As  I have 
emphasized  throughout  this  article,  the 
meanings  of  experiences,  rather  than  the 
experiences  themselves,  construct  the 
world  which  people  encounter;  and  the 
way  in  which  people  interpret  and  reinter- 
pret that  world  creates  the  realities  to 
which  they  respond.  The  realities  of  school 


councils  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
socially  created  not  by  some  objective 
organizational  purpose  or  by  specific  goals 
espoused  in  policy  documents  but  rather 
by  decisions  which  people  make,  by 
actions  which  people  take,  and  by  the  ways 
in  which  people  experience,  interpret,  and 
reinterpret  these  actions.  It  is  not  merely 
the  collections  of  intentions  and  events  that 
are  constructing  school  councils;  the  vari- 
ous interpretations  and  reinterpretations  of 
these  experiences  (for  participants  and 
non-participants  alike)  and  people’s  sub- 
sequent actions  or  inactions  continue  to 
shape  the  worlds  of  school  councils. 

Emerging  Roles 

Beyond  direct  experiences  with  school 
councils  and  beyond  interpretations  of 
these  experiences,  teachers,  parents,  and 
others  may  be  affected  by  other  influences 
as  well.  They  may  feel  increasing  pressures 
on  their  personal  time  and  they  may  have  a 
sense  of  uncertainty  about  the  nature  of  the 
councils  themselves.  Recently,  Ontario 
schools  have  been  experiencing  extensive 
curriculum  revision;  province-wide  testing 
has  been  introduced,  and  provincial  fund- 
ing for  education  has  been  decreased.  Thus 
councils  have  been  established  in  a context 
of  major  educational  change  with  no  spe- 
cific injection  of  funding  to  support  their 
activities.  What’s  more,  the  role  of  coun- 
cils seems  somewhat  ambiguous.  I recall, 
for  example,  a conversation  more  than  a 
year  ago  with  a Ministry  official  who 
insisted  that  the  introduction  of  school 
councils  was  a simple  mechanism  to 
increase  public  input  at  the  school  level, 
and  that  councils  would  in  no  way  alter  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  elected 
trustees.  But  the  recently  announced  amal- 
gamation of  school  boards,  the  proposed 
ceilings  on  salaries  for  trustees,  and  the 
current  suggestion  by  Minister  Snobelen 
that  councils  take  increased  responsibility 
for  curriculum  in  the  schools  raise  ques- 
tions about  the  emerging  role  of  councils. 
And  the  approaches  taken  in  some  schools 
for  the  selection  of  council  members  raise 


questions  about  the  democratic  process  and 
public  accountability  in  some  people’s 
minds.  Still  even  though  the  specific  poli- 
cies and  practices  regarding  school  coun- 
cils may  change,  it  seems  that  the  phenom- 
ena of  school  councils  will  be  with  us  for 
some  time  at  least,  and  that  educators  and 
school  council  members  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  at  community  outreach 
and  training. 

But,  in  my  view,  creating  and  sustaining 
a hospitable  school  community  and  a 
school  council  that  is  valued  by  all  commu- 
nity members,  and  in  which  all  community 
members  feel  valued,  involves  more  than 
reaching  out  from  the  school  to  parents  and 
to  other  community  members.  This  process 
seems  to  require  more  than  training  about 
“rules  of  order”  and  “appropriate  meeting 
behaviours.”  In  hospitable  cultures,  people 
take  time  to  understand  their  own  views 
and  the  ways  their  views  have  been  shaped 
by  their  own  life  experiences;  they  also 
seek  to  develop  a genuine  appreciation  and 


Even  though  the  specific 
policies  and  practices 
regarding  school  councils 
may  change,  it  seems  that 
the  phenomena  of  school 
councils  will  be  with  us  for 
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respect  for  the  realities  of  others.  Thus  the 
challenge  of  building  a community,  then, 
belongs  to  educators,  parents,  students,  and 
community  members.  Certainly  a principal 
of  a school  or  the  chair  of  the  council  is  in  a 
position  to  show  a kind  of  leadership  in  this 
regard,  but  too  much  leadership,  too  much 
imposed  direction,  can  destroy  rather  than 
create  opportunities  for  collaboration  (Har- 
greaves & Wignall,  1989). 
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Today,  we  can  no  longer  view  a “school 
community”  as  a naturally  cohesive  unit,  a 
collection  of  individuals  (and  groups)  with 
a shared  common  interest.  And  we  need  to 
recognize  that  it  is  not  always  possible  or 
appropriate  to  resolve  conflict  and  to  reach 
consensus  through  discussion,  compromise, 
and  bargaining.  People  may  bring  compet- 
ing interests  to  a school  council  setting.  And 
they  may  have  multiple  understandings  of 
an  apparently  shared  experience.  From 
time  to  time  administrators  may  be  con- 
cerned about  “keeping  worms  in  the  can” 
(McLeod,  1980).  On  the  other  hand,  parents 
may  have  come  to  the  school  council  in  the 
hope  of  letting  certain  worms  escape  from 
that  can.  And  while  administrators  may 
periodically  exercise  their  authority  to  take 
decisions  against  the  recommendations  of 
the  council,  they  ought,  nonetheless,  to 
understand  the  multiple  realities  of  the 
school,  the  council,  and  the  community. 
Greenfield  explained  the  moral  responsibili- 
ties of  administrators  this  way:  “one  of  the 
implications  of  accepting  a world  of  multi- 
ple realities  is  that  leaders  need  to  appreci- 
ate the  realities  that  they  are  overriding  in 
the  pursuit  of  those  they  seek  to  inculcate” 
(Greenfield  & Ribbins,  1993,  p.  260). 

Gaining  understanding 

If  we  are  genuinely  committed  to  bringing 
schools  and  their  communities  into  greater 
harmony  and  if  we  truly  believe  that  “by 
improving  the  number,  types,  and  levels  of 
interaction,  by  improving  communication 
between  schools  and  community  and  by 
utilizing  community  resources  ...  school 
may  become  more  effective”  (Wagenaar,  in 
OMET,  1996,  p.  4),  we  must  attend  to  the 
process  of  making  meanings  from  experi- 
ence. For  as  Greenfield  explains,  “a  world 
of  reality  does  indeed  exist,  but  man  can 
never  perceive  it  directly;  reality  is  always 
glossed  over  with  human  interpretations 
which  themselves  become  the  realities  to 
which  man  responds”  (Greenfield  & Rib- 
bins,  1993,  p.  8).  This  multiplicity  of  mean- 
ings reminds  us  that  individuals  cannot 
remain  unbiased  and  objective.  Our  view  of 


the  world  is  shaped  by  the  values  that  we 
hold.  Thus  if  school  councils  are  to  reflect 
“powerful  partnerships  between  schools, 
families  and  their  communities  . . . with  the 
goal  of  improved  education  for  all  chil- 
dren” (Fullan,  1995  in  OMET,  1996  p.  3), 
to  the  extent  possible,  members  of  school 
councils  ought  to  seek  an  understanding  of 
the  multiple  realities  reflected  in  their  indi- 
vidual and  collective  experiences. 


The  notion  of  “reflective 
practitioner”  which  is 
becoming  increasingly 
evident  in  teacher 
development  initiatives 
seems  applicable  to  the 
school  council  setting. 
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The  notion  of  “reflective  practitioner” 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  in 
teacher  development  initiatives  seems 
applicable  to  the  school  council  setting; 
interpretive  inquiry  and  personal  reflection 
may  serve  to  further  understandings  within 
and  among  stakeholder  groups.  Such 
approaches  will  bring  challenges  of  their 
own;  they  offer  no  easy  fix,  no  panacea  to 
the  complexities  of  school  councils.  Still 
these  approaches  may  support  collaborative 
processes  and  hospitable  council  environ- 
ments, and  they  are  likely  to  complement 
outreach  and  training  directed  more  specifi- 
cally at  “getting  the  job  done  in  effective 
and  efficient  ways.”  Through  reflective 
practice,  teachers,  administrators,  members 
of  the  non-teaching  staff,  parents,  students, 
and  community  members  may  be  prompt- 
ed to  develop  a deeper  understanding  of 
their  own  presuppositions  and  of  the  ways 
in  which  they  themselves  interpret  the 
world.  What’s  more,  through  “empathetic 
listening,”  they  may  be  encouraged  to 


develop  a genuine  respect  for  and  under- 
standing of  the  realities  of  others.  By  sus- 
pending judgment,  setting  aside  temporari- 
ly personal  attitudes,  values,  and  beliefs  we 
may  become  more  aware  of  the  multiple 
realities  of  apparently  common  experi- 
ences. And  even  if  these  efforts  have  little 
direct  impact  on  the  processes  and  practices 
of  school  councils,  individuals  make  take 
these  insights  to  other  parts  of  their  lives. 
Individual  teachers,  administrators,  parents, 
students,  and  community  members  may 
begin  to  act  and  interact  with  one  another 
in  new  ways;  they  may  come  to  understand 
one  another’s  realities  more  authentically. 
Whatever  the  context,  “we  live  in  separate 
realities.  But  we  live  with  each  other.... 
We  need  to  engage  in  a continuing  process 
of  discovery  aimed  at  gaining  an  under- 
standing of  ourselves  and  of  others  (Green- 
field & Ribbins,  1993,  p.  88). 
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In  1995,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  acknowledged  once  again  that  “education 
of  Ontario’s  young  people  is  a shared  responsibility 
involving  schools,  students  and  their  families,  and 
members  of  the  community.”  Through  Policy 
Program  Memorandum  122,  the  Ministry  further 
required  that  each  school  in  the  province  establish 
an  advisory  body  — a school  council  — involving 
parents  and  guardians  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
school,  community  representatives,  a student 
(mandatory  in  secondary  schools,  at  the  principal’s 
discretion  in  elementary  schools),  the  school 
principal,  a teacher,  and  a member  of  the  non- 
teaching staff.  Except  in  adult  day  schools,  parents 
and  guardians  were  to  form  the  majority  of  the 
council  and  the  chair  of  the  council  was  to  be  a 
parent  who  had  been  elected  to  the  council. 


